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READY ON MONDAY. 
THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


FOR TARCH. 
The Glass Industry. II. By C. Han- 


FORD HENDERSON. Illustrated. De- 
scribes the gradual advance of glass- 
making in America from 1800 to 
1880, and the immense stride the in- 
dustry has taken since the introduc- 


tion of natural gas as fuel. 


Artesian Waters in the Arid Region. 

By Ropert T. Hive. Illustrated. 
Tells in what situations borings for 
water are most likely to be success- 
ful. 


The Decrease of Rural Population. 
By Joun C. Rose, 


show economic reasons for a much 


An effort to 


regretted tendency. 


An Economic Revolution. Pro- 
A de- 


scription of the way in which insects 


By 


fessor CLARENCE M. WEED. 


and fungi on fruit trees are fought 
by means of spraying apparatus. 
Other Articles on 
WHITE SLAVES AND 
IN 


BonD SERVANTS 
Wor- 
SHIP AND TREE WorsSHIP; THE STORY 


THE PLANTATIONS; GHOST 


OF A CoLoNy FOR EPILEeptTics; THE 
BROOKLYN ETHICAL ASSOCIATION ; 


NOTES ‘THE 
SCHEELE MONUMENT AT STOCKHOLM; 
East CENTRAL AFRICAN CUSTOMS; 
SKETCH OF RoBeRT Hare (with Por- 
trait). 


ON PALEOPATHOLOGY ; 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
APPLETON 


NEW: YORK. 


D. a <4. 


The Diary of an Idle Woman in 


Constantinople. 
By Mrs. Minto ELuiot, author of 
Diary of an Idle Woman in 
Sicily,” ete. With Plans and 
Crown &vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


“Those who love the romance of history better than 
its dry facts will probably find ‘The Diary of an Idle 
Woman tn Constantinople’ a book to their taste. The 
author has rebuilt and repeopled the romantic scenes of 
this essentially Eastern city, gathering her information 
largely from Gibbon, Von Hammer, and similar writers, 
and remolding its shape according to her own ideas of 
what is most intergsting. Thus details of dynasties and 
statistics are thro aside,and she dwells on the beauties 
natural and human, of a long line of favorite Sultanas, 
and of Byzantium of old and the Golden Horn to-day. 
The author gives us material very much more difficult 
of access in the ordinary way.”’—London Literary World. 

“As a ‘companion’ to any place or country of interest, 
the traveller needs a volume compiled on this principle 


* The 
Italy,” ‘*In 
Illustrations. 


foreign countries, consists in recalling the historical 
associations connected with the various sites and cities 
and buildings that we see. Constantinople has of course 
many such relics of the past to show.”—London Book 





his Son, FRANCIS DARWIN, F.R.S., Fellow 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With Por- 
trait. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“A delightful volume to every reader interested in the 


most famous man, scientifically speaking, of the centu 





Half, and more than balf, the enjoyment of visiting | 


seller. 
Charles Darwin: 
HIS LIFE TOLD IN AN AUTOBIO- | 
GRAPHICAL CHAPTER, AND IN SE- | 
LECTIONS FROM HIS LETTERS. By | 


ry, or in the details of a life which in the midst of the | 


yroblems and labors, and un 


most profound scientific er : =. 7 
itter as orthodoxy could pour 


der a storm of obloquy as 


out, preserved its loving, simple humanity, its cheerful | 


attitude towards all mankind.” 
vertiser. 


. Commercial Ad 


“To the person who loves biography we commend this 
fascinating volume."—The Critic. 


| The Naturalist on the River Amazons 
By HENRY WALTER BaTEs, F.R.S., late As- | 


sistant Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society. With a Memoir of the Author by 
EDWARD CLopp. With Map and numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, 8.00 

In company with Alfred Russel Wallace, the au 


| thor in 188 began an exploration of the Amazons 


region for the collection of objects of natural histo 


| ry. This volume records the adventures of an eleven 


years’ sojourn, during which specimens of nearly 
tifteen thousand species were obtained, and includes 
descriptions of habits of animals, sketches of Bra 
zilian and Indian life, and various aspects of nature 
under the equator 


Rousseau’s Emile; 

Or, TREATISE ON EDUCATION. Abridg- 

ed, translated, and annotated by WILLIAM i. 

Payn, Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the Uni- 

versity of Nashville, and President of the 

Peabody Normal College. The twentieth 

volume in the International Education Se 

ries. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Rousseau’s ** Emile may regarded as the 
source of social, political, and educational ideas that 
advocate a return to nature. It is the most radical 
work of the kind ever written, and not only gave the 
primary impulse to Pestalozzi and Basedow, but set 
on fire all Europe, and probably did more than any 
other book to bring about the French Revolution 
No book is more helpful than this to provoke origi- 
nal thought in seounl to the grounds of educational 
theories. 


Handbook of [lilitary Signalling. 
Prepared by Capt. ALBERT GALLUP, Signal 
Officer First Brigade, National Guard, New 
York. Illustrated. i6mo. Flexible cloth, 50 
cents. 

This manual has been approved by the Signal Of 
fice at Washington, and its use has been prescribed 
for the National Guard of the State of New York 
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PRICE 10 CENTS 


D. APPLETON & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


nof Ha ** Creatior 


New Eats HHaeck 
The History of Creation; 
Or, The Development of the Earth and its lh 
habitants by the Action of 
By Ernst Harcxet, Pr 
versity of Jena rhe translation revised by 
Professor E. Ray LaNKESTER, M.A. F_ROS 
With 46 Illustrations. In two vols., I2mo 
Cloth, &.00 
“ The book in {ts present form cannot fall to inter 
all who have a taste for os 
sufficient recommendation f 
of the views of one of the 1 


and honored naturalists of modern tho 
Reviser's Preface 


Natural Causes 
in e Uni 


fessor th 





GREAT COMMANDERS SERIES. 











ADTURAL FARRAGUT. By Cape AT Manas 
U.S. N., author of “ The Gulf and Inland Waters 
ete. With Portrait and Maps 2me. Cloth, § 

“ The life of the great naval commander, al le as 
it does in action and heroic deeds as aly ‘ 
Mahan the “4 portunity of writing a biography w < 
equally nota le for grace and force of sty ‘ t 
vivid pictures which be gives us of the fa Py <x 
ments which have contributed « Ad als 
fame. “— PAviadelphia Item 

“A careful and conscientious bigraphy of 
most distinguished as well pictures < 

} late war.”— Detroit Pree Press 

GENERAL TAYLOR. By Ma) Gen © Hows 

U.S.A. With Portrait and Maps ( 

gilt top, $1.50 

“The life of a great Amertean «ld weritt va 
great American soldier. It ts yao «i est, grape 
and just. It is blographical, historteal, a parks well 
the manhe™! and irage and patrtotis the man 

Chicago Inter-Ocean 

“ The career of “Old Rough and Ready’ ts extremely 
interesting. Gen. Howaml takes equal pride and plea 
sure in offering his salute of honor to the her of Moe 

| terey and Buena Vista. This ts god reading for Amer 

} can youth.”— Philadelphia Ledger 

GENERAL JACKSON. Veo alts Ry AMES 

Parton, With Portrait and Maps. 12 Clot 

31m 

The last literary work of James lar pleted 
just before his death, was t ‘reparat ts ¥ 
ume It fs a meoxdel miniature Mography, possessing 
througbout all the interest of ar arc 


LATEST ISSUES IN APPLETONS' 
TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 
No. ttt. COMMAN NDC 





DER “lt ZA. By Jvas 
VaLeRA, author of Pepita XNimene Dyofia 
Laz.” ete. Town and Country Library 2 
Paper, }) cents: Cloth, $1.4 
“ There is no doubt at all thet ' Pepita Nimenea’ is one 
of the best stories that have appeared tn any country 


in Europe for the last twenty years 
bury. in the Newe Reriew 

“Valera’s ‘Dojia Luz’ has the distinction and purity 
of style that mark all the writings of that Spanish clas 
sicist. The story he has to tell almost gains importance 
by his exquisite manner of New York Bue 
ning Pixs 


ge Saints 
telling it.” 


No. 110. 


volume 


IN BLACK AND WHITE. 

THomas Harpy, W. fF 
GRANT ALLEN. J. M. Bar 
Mus. E. Lyxw Linton, and 
INustrations. I2mo. Paper, 


STORIES \ 
of short st 
Norris, Mrs. OLIPHANT 
rig. W. CLARK Russe 
Jawes Pays. With 2 
™ cents: cloth, $1 


wWies by 


* 


No. 100. IN THE SUNTINE OF HER YOUTH. 
By Beatrice Warrsy, author of “The Awaken 
ing of Mary Fenwick.’ Part of the Property,’ 
“Ome Reason Why.” etc 12m Paper, ") cents: 


cloth, $1.00 

“ The story has a refreshing air of novelty, and the 
people that figure in it are depicted with a vivacity and 
subtiety that are very attractive.”— Boston Beacon 

“ Miss Whitby ts far above the average novelist.” 
York Commercial Advertiaer 


New 


No. 108. ACOMEDY OF ELOPEMENT. By Curts 
TIaN Rep, author of “ Valerie Aylmer,” ** Morton 
Hous ete. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00 


sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers 


D. APPLETON & CO,,1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 
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-ieducational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
] ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
i —Resident age ee . to sixteen. Terms, 
500. Principals, G. A. CASWELL, Miss M. H. 
STROUT. 


Tea dies. ere. 
4 4 fEACHER OF MATHEMATICS 


desires a new appointment for coming year. Took 
regular post-graduate courses, and has had ten years’ 
experience as professor in two colleges. Address 
M.,, care of Nation. 





CoNNEcTICUT, Waterbur 
T. MARGARE 7° s DIOCESAN 
» School.—Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary 
R. Hillard, _ Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin 
HE MISSES HEBB’S EN VCLISH, 
French, and German Board and Day School for 
young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1802. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
HITE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Located in the 
most beautiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 


~~ MARYLAND, , Baltimore, 120-124 West Franklin n St. 
HE EDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Sige 
pal. _30th year. r. Reopens 1 Thursday, Se pt. 22, 18 











Massac HUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
(sae NCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (w ith“%r without Greek) 
and 1 for business. Special students received. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


BosTon UNIVERSITY Law School, 
Address ae Dean. 
DMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 








_ MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
( ‘“ONCORD HOME SCHOOL,—25 BOYS 
- prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
JOWDER POINT SCHOOL, — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 boys 
are members of the family. Elementary classes for 
young boys. F. B. Knapp, S.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Na 

TALNUT HIL ZL Si ‘“HOOL. —BOARD- 

ing and day school opens Sept. 7, 1893. Tho- 

oe preparation for Wellesley and other colleges for 

women. eferences: Pres. Shafer, Wellesley College; 

the Misses Eastman, Dana Hall, Wellesley, and others. 
Circulars on application. 

Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, B.A., 


; 
_ Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, M.A., j Principals. 








" MASBACHUSETTS, Plymouth : 
i JR. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
es 30ys.—12 boys; 26th year. 
W. Roya (Harv. ), Head Master. A. H. Warp 
(Harv. ), Asst. Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
1DAMS ACADEMY. — BOARDING 
eed and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 


begins January 11, 1893. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sct- 
entific School. Send for Catalogue. 


New York City, 48 West 47th Street. 

4“ ADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Ps Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidualism in education. Special attention to college 
preparation. Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
Gymnasium. Resident students. 

Mary B. Wurton, A.B., and Lots A. BANGS 
(formerly of 525 Park Avenue). 








NortuH Carona, Asheville. Z 
IA VENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. . £ 

] ISS MARY E. STEVEN S BOARD.- 
Pi ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

\ TRS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
P English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE'’S English, French, and 


| German Boarding and Day ‘Sehool.. 44th year. 


Teachers, etc. 
] Z7ANTED—A POSITION IN PHI- 


losophy, by a graduate and Fellow of the Univ. 
h.D. from Gottingen, Ger. References. 


of Wis., anc 
de ta Plaine, Geneva, 


Address J. H. Powers, 5 Rue ¢ 
Switzerland 





FEW BOYS WILL FIND PLEA- 

sant and refined home in teacher’s family. Pre. 
paration for college or business. Decided adVantages 
references. _Address ‘TEACHER. care of Nation. 


ARLES W. STONE, Tutor fer Rer- 


vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 





School Agencies. 


f ie” SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
REAU, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago.—The best 
city schools, colleges, universities, State normals 
academies, seminaries, church schools, etc., are among 
our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for 
governesses and tutors. Now is the best time to regis 
ter for fall positions. Send for hand-book, and note 
what we are ¢ Going for tenchers. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


MERICAN ORE] 


A, VD FORE IGN TE. 41CU1- 
£1 ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu 
tors, Governesses, ete., to Colleges, Schools, and Fami 
lies. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YouNG-FULTON, 

23 Union Square, New ieee 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGE N GIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, 3871 Main Street, Hart. 

ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

and 120% South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


[ae NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS' 

AGENcY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should address 
C. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors 
tutors, a, teachers, etc., supplied to 

colleges, schools, and ey s. MIRIAM av 
150 5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


S CHERMERHORN’S TEACHER'S’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U. .. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 














§ fh ae nay 18 <abeelite in proportion to its 
< 1n < 1 nCcy influence. If It merely hears 
of vanecancies and th rf is something, but if it 
tells you about them ¢ is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- PF, , 

mends you, that is more. Ours kK eCOMMLE nds 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Educational. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY 0 ARS. BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
Seventeenth year now open. 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures on 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors: F. 
W. Benson, E. (. Tarbell, (Drawing and Painting), C. 
Howard Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), Ed 
ward Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries 
of the museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholarships 
having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of tuition. 
The s sey, yore are as follows: English Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, wg rer fy oe of Education, Che- 
mistry, Biology, Physics, Philosophy, Greek. It also 
embraces efficient Prep: atory and U nde rgraduate De- 

partments. A thoroughly org: anized School of Pedagogy 

under the charge of Dr. J. P. Gordy is likewise in pro- 
cess of development. 








CHARLES W. SUPER, President. 


WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata- 
logue. MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., Boston, Mass. 


THE STATE. _ 


ELEMENTS OF HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL POLI 
TICS. By Prof. WooprRow WILSON of Princeton. An 
invaluable book for college classes in political science 
and for all interested to make themselves acquainte d 
historically and comparatively with governments. 
Cloth, 720 pages. A copy sent to any address on re 
ceipt of $1.60. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHIC: AGO. 


FRENCH. 


+‘ French With or Without a Master.’ By M. D. BERLITZ. 
A most practical course in French conversation, read 
ing, and wring, for self-instruction, clubs, or schools 
Onevol. $1. BERLITZ & CO., Madison Square, N. Y. 
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third Annual Statement 


THE 


HOME © 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF 


Ne re York, 


» y 
Broadway, 


38 Court Brooklyn. 


JANUARY 1, 18093. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1892...... $7,214,933 44 
INCOME. 
Premiums received in 
WOtandoecinsctarie cance $1,810,105 10 


Interest and rents re 
ceived, and profits on 
bonds sold in 1S8v2..... 

Total Income 


$45,000 S84 


$1,755,: 


204 44 





$8,970,137 88 | 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid Claims by death... 8586,765 25 


Matured Endow 
ments..... 123,782 63 
Paid Annuities.......... 3,920 40 
Surrendered Poli 
cles..... 109,724 18 
Paid Divide nds to Polic y 
oe inkens bce cara 166,137 49 
Total paid to Policy-hold- 
ORB s cacnccceucssess SU90O 3839 O4 


Total Miscellaneous Ex 


POM cs iccccccensiusseen 446,637 83 $1,486,976 87 


Balance—Net Assets............. $7,533,161 O1 
ASSETS. 
Cost Value of Real Estate 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages 
Temporary Loans secured by Collate 
ral (market value, $1,044,505)....... 
Loans made in Cash to Policy-holders, 
Policies assigned to Company as col 
WMI asses Keeraaescncvsieks see 
Premium Loans on Policies in foree e 
Cost Value of Bonds and Stocks owned 


$287,687 


2,650,382 238 


617,631 14 


121,177 
553,748 18 


3,174,959 27 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Trust 

COMMIT, can caeoneces bier 139,143 99 
Ledger Balances Saaeuunadti, 38,481 BO 

Net Assets, January 1, 1893.. $7,533,161 01 

All other Assets........ oe j 552,201 25 
Gross Assets, January 1, 1893,.... $8,085,362 26 


LIABILITIES. 
Total Net present Value of all outstand- 
ing Policy Obligations, 4 per cent. 


Valuation by the New York Insu 
rance Department, the Value of all 
Dividend Endowment Accumula 


tions included. . $6,556,395 T2 


ST sr ee ee eee ee $1,528,966 54 
POLICIES ISSUED. 

BOs c ohirteuet ene ce ot | AER aR ra S4.942.909 00 

LOOM sos aeihaiswasé ee 0). Spanier 6, 764,102 00 

DOU Sota oetewehee 3,393...... .. 7,391,312 00 

BOL seeenuereanees BORN. 5. 6:h'oisn e's 8,688,830 00 

Ret 505945, waxed 28 ¢ |) SE aeeeer 12,784,402 63 


OFFICERS. 


(FEORGE H. RIPLEY.. PRESIDENT. 
GEORGE E. IDE....... VICE-PRESIDENT 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN.......5 SECRETARY 
WILLIAM A. MARSHALL... Actuary. 
F. W. CHAPIN...... MEDICAL DrREcToR. 
WILLIAM G. LOW «ine cian CORED 














The Nation 
THE NEW 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


NOW COMPLETE. 


Concise, Simple, Clear, Accurate, and Easy of Reference. 


TWENTY YEARS LATER THAN ANY 


IN THE 


OTHER ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
MARKET. 








Rewritten and enlarged by American and English editors Int t ‘ ‘ _ Trasert, Aa’ "EH & . 
( stuus Returtis sa i | 
HUT ENTS 
. ~ f 
Co I IN | EN \ Wy 
‘ a VRE ADS?_L 
Price per set: Cloth, $30.0 sheep, S4 ne 
CH AMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is in use as a book of f ‘ . 
known The first edition of this great work was completed in Isis 
| years a process of correctiot and revision was mntinued f . ver 
down to the latest possible date 
But this process of revising and altering could not t 1 ride tinitels Many articles called tor 





| thousands of articles not contained in the old edition. 


an entirely different treatment. New subiects of interest demande 
their claim to the prominence given them Oventy-five years a 


Jd admittance 
The 


while some have host 


publishers have therefore issued 
a thoroughly new edition of the Encyclopawdia. 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH EDITORS 
Phe work has been und es M Davip Pa y ‘ 
several years engaged in preparing this “fitior r C tors . eminent 
| Specialists representing the best scholarship in their respect intries 
An alphabetical list « f the important a es in each v <4 with the names of the author« 


EXTENT OF THE 


Most of the articles have been entirely rewritten, 


REVISION. 


tion of the science r branel f know in which they ~ I ~ 
and in many cases rewritten to such an extent as to be virtually new articles. No old article has been 
retained without scrupulous verifie at t 


By the exercise of a rigid eco iv of spac veral 


is ~¢ 


These articles comprise Biographs . G 


graphy, 
| History, Science, and ali other departments of Knowledge 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND TYPOGRAPHY. 
The illustrations are new, ace ite, a artist \ ™ These on 


| the ocean, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT C 


| plants and animals deserve cguatal mention, as mat 
|} work 


The type is new, clear, and distinct. 


MAPS. 
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maps. All the Subdivisions of th Heist 
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~ including each State and Ter 
y new colored maps I ‘ ils 
trade winds, 


cuted physical 
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Phystal Maps of 


ritoery nited States, 
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Historical Maps 
ocean currents, 


AMERICAN SUBJECTS 
Special regard has been given to A in amd ¢ < The more important articles on 
matters connected with America have been written by American authors expressly for this edition. 


In sul ts where the Americat ‘ ‘ wes fr } , K a special para 
graph has been added from American sources: va “ in t Rn 


liffers fror of Ex a paragraph is given on the American law 
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ALEXANDRE DUMAS'’ 


ROMANCES. . 
New Limited Edition of 1,000 Coptes. 





The most complete and only finely illustrated 
edition ever issued of the principal romances of 
this great French writer, newly translated by 
eminent scholars. Dumas’s novels are mainly 
sketched with a historical background, covering 
the romantic period of French history, includ- 
ing the time of Richelieu, Louis XIV., XV., 
XVI., the French Revolution and Napoleon. 
His* Three Musketeers’ and ‘ Count of 
Monte Cristo’ have become world-famous. 

This edition is embellished with over two hun- 
dred superb etchings and photogravures, main- 
ly by French artists, such as De Neuville, Le- 
foir, Emile Bayard, Flameng, Lefort, 
and others, supplemented by landscapes and por- 
traits from authentic paintings of the sove- 
reigns and their favorites, ministers, generals, 
ete, 

The manufacture of this edition is 
perfect. 

All of the illustrations will be proof impres- 
stons on Imperial Fapanese paper. 

This edition is printed from entirely new 
plates, set from new, large type,in a small 
page with ample margins, and will be complete 
in 40 octavo vols., dound in English vellum 
cloth, paper titles, gilt tops. It will be issued 
by subscription only, at the rate of about 2 vols. 
per month, at $2.50 per vol. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, 
page, and paper, with sample illustration, sent 
on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston 


LocAL REPRESENTATIVES AND SALESMEN 
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NEW BOOKS. 
John Keble. 


A new volume of English Leaders of Religion, 
written with discrimination and sympathy, 
by Rev. Water Lock, Oxford. With a 
Portrait, crown 8vo, $1.00. 


Fair Shadow Land. 


A new volume of Poems by EpitH M. THo- 
MAS, who is generally recognized as one of 
the most thoughtful and lyrical of living 
American poets. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


At the North of Bearcamp 
Water. 


Chronicles of a Stroller in New England 
from July to December. A charming book 
of nice observation in the region of Mt. Cho- 
corua, by FRANK BOLLES, author of ‘ Land 
of the Lingering Snow.’ $1.25. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library. 
Vol. 14. ENGLIsH TopoGRAPHY (Part III.) 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 8vo, 
$2.50; Roxburgh, printed on hand-made pa- 
per, $3.50; Large-paper edition, Roxburgh, 
printed on hand-made paper, $6.00. 


Books and their Use. 


An essay giving the results of large scholar- 
ship and experience, to which is added a List 
of Books for Students of the New Testament. 
By J. Henry TuHayYer, Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Interpretation in 
the Divinity School of Harvard University. 
75 cents. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
H WILLIAMS, 195 W. 10TH ST., 

~N 


. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 








If YOU are a PIPE Smoker 


We want YOU to try 


GOLDEN SCEPIRE 


All the talk in the world will not convince as quickly 
as a trial that it is almost perfection. We will send 
on receipt of 10c. a sample to any address. 


SURBRUG, 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 

Prices: GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.20; %& Ib., 65c.; 
4 Ib., 35c. Postage: 1 Ib., 20c.; 4% Ib., 10c.; 4 Ib.. 
5c. Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of 
dealers who handle them. 


The BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


General Literature 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, Private, School. 
Club, and Society Eararien A topically arranged 
General Library List of the Standard Books of all 
Publishers nated upon application. Estimates upon 
submitted lists. 








We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 

of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 

: also make collections and issue Commer 

Credit. cial and Travelers’ Credits, available in 
* all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Bishop Phillips Brooks. 


Imperial Panel. Photos, on heavy bevel mounts, 14x17, 
- ‘or sale bY, 
THE F. GUTEKUNST CO., 712 Arch St., Philada. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1803. 


The Week. 


THE story in Washington despatches that 


The 








United States should, especially in its 
dealings with weaker Powers, show itself 
law-abiding. Therefore, there should be no 
haste in this matter, and President Harri 


| son, besides avoiding even the appearance 


President Harrison ‘‘means to settle the | 


whole Hawaiian question, if possible, be- 
fore he goes out of office,” if true, does not 
reflect much credit on him, because it is 
hardly possible for him in that period to 
give the matter due consideration. In 
the absence of telegraphic communication, 
even the facts of the revolution in Hono- 
lulu can hardly be ascertained within that 
period. Thereare two stories before him, 
one that of the Hawaiian Government, with 
which we have a treaty of commerce and 
amity which that government has not 
broken and which has still two years to 
run. The other is that of certain foreign 
residents who have overturned this gov- 
ernment by force of arms, on the ground, 
as well as we can make out, that the 
sovereign had entered on a policy of ‘‘hea- 
then and sorcerous reaction.” These two 
stories are in many respects contradictory, 
and each side has plenty of motives, as in 
all such controversies, for perverting, co- 
loring, and misstating. Is it possible to 
accept either without taking testimony ? 





—+~—It must be remembered that the Treaty 


of 1875, an extension of which was nego- 
tiated by Secretary Frelinghuysen, recog- 
nized the independence and competency 
of the Hawaiian monarchy; no objec- 
tion was made in the treaty on our 
side to the religion or customs of the 
natives. The treaty put restrictions on 
the power of the Hawaiian Government 
to ‘‘ lease or otherwise dispose of or create 
any lien on any port, harbor, or other 
territory in his (the King’s) dominion, or 
grant any special privileges or rights of 
use therein to any other Power, State, or 
Government, or make any treaty by which 
any other nation shall obtain the same 
privileges relative to the admission of any 
articles free of duty.” If the Hawaiian 
Government had violated any of these 
stipulations, we should undoubtedly have 
been justified in interfering by force, if ne- 
cessary, to prevent such violation. 
has it? Nothing of this kind has happened. 
The treaty contains no other restrictions. 
It contains no provisions against heathen- 
ish or sorcerous practices, or against de- 
bauchery or immorality on the part of the 
Queen in her palace or other public build- 
ing; and yet it is these practices and 
immoralities which are put forth by the 
revolutionists as an excuse for overturn- 
ing the Government, and proposing the 
absolute conquest of the Islands by the 
United States. 
rect ? 


Are these statements cor- 
It is no doubt important to have 
a coaling-station somewhere about Hono 
lulu, but it is far more important that the 








But; 
| give Congress and the country sucha whole 


} course, 


of haste, should avoid imposing on Mr. 
Cleveland the execution of a policy ini 
tiated by his predecessor without the sense 
of responsibility which is always created 


by having to carry out one’s own plans. 


The same partisan motives which prompt 
ed twelve Republican Senators who voted 
against the Stewart Silver Bill last July to 
vote against the repeal bill on Monday 
week, prompted a sufficient number of Re 
publicans in the House to defeat the repeal 
ing bill there. 
have an extra session of Congress 


We shall now undoubtedly 


The Trea- 
sury exists only from hand to mouth, and 


not see how it can be avoided. 


it is a question how long it can exist that 
way. The recent action of certain New 
York banks in making a call loan to the 
Government of four or five million dollars 
without interest, in order to avoid trench- 
ing on the greenback reserve fund, was 
prompted by the feeling that we are alla 
part of the Government, and that all of us 
are bound to sustain it according to our 
ability and our means. This is a noble 
sentiment, but we think that in the pre- 
sent case it was misplaced. 
occasion to apply the principles of benevo- 


lence to the richest government in the 
world in a time of profound peace. 
There is no reason why the banks 


should lend to the Government without 
interest when they charge 2, 3, or 4 per 
cent. to their own We are 
not the beginning of a war 
of unknown duration, men 
must risk their money and others their 
lives in order that the Government itself 
may be preserved. On the contrary, we 
are at the end, or very near the end, ofa 
period of consummate folly. That which 
has been foreseen and predicted during 
fifteen years—the loss of our gold—has 
come to pass. The Secretary of the Treasury 
said in a public speech in this city two 
years ago that whenever that crisis should 
be reached, he would sell bonds to reple 
nish his stock. 


customers. 
now at 


when some 


Now nothing else could 


| some shock as the spectacle of a Secretary 
| selling interest-bearing bonds 


to pay cur- 
rent expenses and buy silver bullion with 


Nothing else, in fact, 1s so desirable. But, 


of course, no Secretary will sell interest- 
| bearing bonds so long as a lot of bankers 


offer him gold without interest. 
the 
say that these gold-bug bankers are moved 


And, of 


silver-men in Congress will 


by the selfish motive of 
gold standard. 


preserving the 


The hill or amendment proposed by Se- 
nator Sherman, to authorize the Secre 


We do | 


There is no | 


Jation. 


tary of the Treasury to issue bonds bear 
ing interest at 3 per cent. and having five 
years to run, in order to maintain specie 
payments, ought to without opposi 
tion, as it merely takes the place of the Act 
of 1875, still 


peEss 


in force, which authorizes the 


issue of 4 per cents running thirty vears, 


or 41,8 running tifteen years, or Ss run 


ning ten years. Of course the Secretary 


ought not to issue bonds fora longer time, 
or at ahigher rate of interest, than abso 
lutely necessary. He ht not to be r 
stricted by a law passed nearly twenty 
years ago, at a time wh 


{ I 
ment could not borrow on long bonds at a 


less rate than 4 percent and on short ones 
at less than 5. Probably the silver men 
will oppose Mr. Sherman's bill or amend 
} ment, since it will be a new sanction to 
the Secretary 8s right to issu onds to re 
plenish his stock of gold) So we may 


| have the silvertight opened afresh in both 





l 


houses within a verv short time Let us 
hope that it may be so 

Whether or not we shall have a civilired 
and efticient system of quarantine in this 
country next summer now depends entirely 
upon the national Government. Under the 
bill which has passed both houses of Con 


gress, and which the President ts certain to 


approve, full power to take the matt 


his own hands at all ports of the country 
is conferred upon Secretary of the 
Treasury acting through the Marine Hos 
pital Service. The language of the bill is 
plain and unmistakable. It declares that 


the ‘Supervising Surgeon General of the 


Marine Hospital Service shall, immediate 


ly after this act takes effect, examine the 
quarantine regulations of all State and 
ruunicipal boards of health, and shall, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 


Treasury, codperate with and aid State and 
boards of health in the execution 
the rul 


municipal 


and enforcement of les and regula 


tions of such boards and in the exe 


‘ution and enforcement of the rules and 


bw the 


r 


rulations mad Secretary of the 


Te 
Treasury, to prevent the introduction of 
infectious diseases into the 


In case the State or local 


ontagious or 


4 

nited States 
ai interpret this pro- 
) the 
aw intends concurrence of the national 


- 


thorities endeavor t 


vision to mean that by cooperation 
, 
4 


| authorities with the State or local authori- 


ties, they will discover their mistake when 


they examine the subsequent provisions of 
the measure. After decreeing that all rules 


| and regulations made by the Secretary of 


the Treasury ‘‘shall operate uniformly, 
and in no manner discriminate against any 
port or place,” the bill gives the Secretary 
authority to establish quarantine at all 
ports and places which are without it 
now, and which, in his judgment, ought 
to have it, and declares, in reference to 
his authority over ports and places which 
have a quarantine, that in case the exist- 


116 


ing regulations under State or municipal 
control are in his opinion insufficient, he 
“shall make such additional rules and 
regulations as are necessary,” and that 
these 


**shall be promulgated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and enforced by the sanitary au- 
thorities of the States and municipalities, 
where the State or municipal authorities will 
undertake to execute and enforce them; but 
if the State or municipal authorities shall fail 
or refuse to enforce said rules and regula- 
tions, the President shall execute and enforce 
the same, and adopt such measures as in his 
judgment shall be necessary to prevent the in- 
troduction or spread of diseases, and may 
cetail or appoint officers for that purpose.’ 





Other provisions of the bill, applying to 
the supervision of immigration at foreign 
ports, are equally valuable. Every vessel 
clearing for the United States from a 
foreign port is required to obtain from the 
American consular office at the port of 
departure, or from a special American me- 
dical officer detailed for the purpose by 
the President, a complete bill of health, 
drawn in accordance with rules and regu- 
lations sent out by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The President is also given 
power, whenever he shall be convinced 
that the public health requires it, ‘‘ to 
prohibit, in whole or in part, the introduc- 
tion of persons or property from such 
countries or places as he shall designate, 
and for such period of time as he may 
deem necessary.”” Any vessel violating 
any of the provisions of the law will be 
liable to a fine of $5,000. The bill as origi- 
nally drawn contained an appropriation 
of $1,000,000 to be used by the President 
at his discretion in its execution. This was 
stricken out on its final passage, but a 
smaller appropriation for the purpose is to 
be included in the Sundry Civil Bill, and 
this ought to be passed without opposition. 
Of course if there is no appropriation, the 
bill will be a practically useless measure. 





It is good news that a majority of the 
House Committee on Appropriations have 
decided to recommend radical reforms in 
the administration of the pension system. 
One of the changes proposed is that here- 
after no widow shall receive a pension if 
she married the soldier more than five 
years after his discharge. This would put 
an end to the scandalous custom of young 
women marrying old ex-soldiers simply in 
order to draw a widow’s pension after 
the soon-expected and desired death 
of the husband. In one case recently 
brought to light a woman of twenty mar- 
ried a veteran of eighty, who was almost 
on his death-bed. A few months after- 
wards he died, and now she will be a pen- 
sioner at eight dollars a month for the re- 
mainder of her life. Another amendment 
proposes to exclude from pensions under 
the Disability Act all persons who are 
not disabled from manual labor and 
who are in receipt of an income of 
more than £600 a year. This would end 
the scandal by which well-to-do and 
even wealthy men, like a rich manufac- 








The Nation. 


turer elected to Congress in Massachusetts 
last fall, become a burden upon the tax- 
payers. Other minor reforms are recom- 
mended, but the most important change 
of all is that which proposes to transfer 
the Pension Bureau from the Interior to 
the War Department, and to place it in 
charge of army officers. 





The vote in the Committee was along 
partisan lines, except that Chairman Hol- 
man of Indiana joined the Republicans in 
opposition to the reforms. This is quite 
in harmony with his habit of advocating a 
cheese-paring policy on unimportant mat- 
ters, and refusing any support to measures 
which would effect great savings in ra- 
tional ways. Nobody expects that the 
Republican Senate will agree to the pro- 
posed changes if they are endorsed by 
the House, but there will be no such 
obstacle to their adoption in the next Con- 
gress. Indeed, the Republicans themselves 
cannot be held solidly against such rea- 
sonable propositions. The Washington 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Press 
reports that a good many Republicans 
favor the transfer of the Pension Bureau 
to the War Department, on the ground 
that it would tend to keep the Pension 
Office out of politics, which has been one 
of the worst failings of this bureau in the 
past. 





Senator Mills of Texas deserves equal 
praise with Senator Vest of Missouri for 
voting against the Anti-Option Bill in obe- 
dience to his own convictions of duty, al- 
though the Legislature of his State had 
instructed him to vote for it. So strong 
was Texas sentiment in favor of the bill 
that a resolution of instructions passed the 
lower branch of the Legislature by a vote 
of 83 to 29, and yet Mr. Mills not only 
voted against the measure, but made 
a most cogent argument against it, full 
of ridicule of its manifold absurdities. 
When the news reached Austin, where 
the Legislature is now in session, a re- 
solution was introduced reciting the reso- 
lution of instructions, and declaring that 
‘‘said Mills has proved recreant to the 
trust reposed in him,” and that ‘we 
deprecate and condemn his action.” A 
substitute was promptly offered, declar- 
ing that ‘‘the members of the House, re- 
posing full confidence in the Hon. R. Q. 
Mills in all things, commend him for his 
moral and political courage in the stand 
taken by that gentleman in the United 
States Senate,” and, after being amended 
so as to commend the Senator also for his 
tariff record, it was adopted by the over- 
whelming vote of 94 to 22. Courage and 
independence really seem to be proving 
popular. 





The election of a Populist to the United 
States Senate from Nebraska removes the 
last lingering hope of any Republican that 
his party could, by hook or by crook, re- 
tain control of the upper branch of Con- 
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gress. The new Senator from Nebraska 
will, of course, vote against the Republi- 
cans on the organization of the body, and 
even if they secure the other seats which 
still remain vacant, they cannot possibly 
muster a majority. On the repeal of the 
McKinley Bill there is likely to be a ma- 
jority of several votes on the right side,as 
all of the Populists will doubtless vote with 
the Democrats. 


There are many signs that ‘‘labor” in 
and about Chicago proposes to insist upon 
a large share of the fabulous wealth which 
the World’s Fair is expected to pour upon 
the favored city. Organizations of one sort 
and another are quietly preparing to de- 
mand higher wages for less work. In par- 
ticular there is reported a new association 
of all kinds of railway employees, which is 
formed, so the organizers say, for the 
‘advancement of wages and the shortening 
of hours.” They regard their position as 
very strong, since by a strike they can 
stop the flow of wealth in transit, and 
keep it off at arm’s length until their 
greedy employers come to terms. The 
Chicago people may as well make up their 
minds to face the music at once. Their 
city is already said to be overrun with the 
unemployed, drawn thither by the reports 
of an abundance of easy work at high 
wages. Indeed, we are told that the 
managers of lodging-houses and other 
charities in New York city already miss 
large numbers of those whom they have 
been accustomed to help, and who have 
managed to work or beat their way to Chi- 
cago. If any countenance is given to the 
idea that the Fair is going to make it possi- 
ble for Chicago workingmen to get wages 
sensibly higher than those paid for the 
same work in the country in general, 
there will be such a rush that way that 
the city will have an extraordinary num- 
ber of the destitute on its hands. The 
thing will work in Chicago just as it has 
in London, where the increased wages 
given the employees of the County Council 
has not only thrown the burden of an ex- 
tra $30,000 on the city’s pay-roll, but 
has lured in from the country thousands 
of agricultural laborers, who find no work 
and have to be taken care of out of the 
poor-rates. No part of Chicago's exhibi- 
tion would be more valuable than a firm 
refusal of the managers and employers to 
give in to the mistaken idea, now grown 
too common among workingmen, that 
there is an inexhaustible fund for the pay- 
ment of wages, and that all laboring-men 
have to do is to combine and threaten in 
order to increase their wages indefinitely. 





The Home Rule Bill was introduced on 
Monday in the House of Commons and will 
probably make nearly as much excitement 
as it did on its first appearance in 1886, 
largely owing to the dramaticeffect of Mr. 
Gladstone’s reappearance with it, with 
seven ‘years added to his age, which was 
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already great on the former occasion. 
There is no record of any such exploit on 
the part of a man of eighty-three as that 
which he is now attempting. The nearest 
approach to it is Dandolo’s heading the 
storming party at Constantinople at the 
age of ninety. Lord Palmerston, who was 
considered a wonderful example of senile 
activity, died at eighty-one, and was plain- 
ly broken before his death, and no states- 
man, as well as we can recollect, had be- 
fore him kept the stage, in either Europe 
or America, aslong ashe. Marshal Radetz- 
ky came nearer equalling Dandolo’s record 
than any other modern, for he command- 
ed the Austrians in a successful campaign 
against the Piedmontese in 1849, at Glad- 
stone’s age. But no military man leads, 
except for a short period, the life of burn- 
ing activity and incessant care which Mr, 
Gladstone pursues. 
is now reaping a great deal of useful popu- 


The 


N _ ° 

> a { ] q) 1 1 ° 
sentatives in the British Parliament with 
limited voting powers, but we fear that 


in doing so he has raised difliculties 
even more formidable than the original 
one itself. These Irish members are to 


vote only on Imperial as distinguished 


| from purely English and Scotch questions. 


The result is that he | 


larity merely as a prodigy. The House | 
of Commons and the whole country, 


foes as well as friends, are looking on 
with wonder, which inevitably has a great 
deal of admiration in it. 





Mr. Balfour’s speech on the Home-Rule 
Bill, though reported, of course, only im- 
perfectly, gives a tolerably clear idea of 
the line the Opposition will take against 
the bill. It is substantially that which 
Lord Salisbury takes in the House of 
Lords. The Conservatives apparently do 
not propose to spend much time or labor 
over the details of the measure, but to 
treat it in its entirety, first as an attack on 


| sence now is. 


| 


| ly not open to much criticism from t 


| any home rule at all. 


the integrity of the Empire and on the | 


Imperial Constitution, and then as some- 
thing which, even if good in itself, could 
not be carried out owing to the perversity 
and incompetency of Irish politicians. 
These tactics naturally compel the selec- 
tion of the plan of retaining the Irish 
members at Westminster the prin- 
cipal point of attack. 
also the weakest point, being, indeed, 
the rock on which the bill of 1886 split. 
It was the absence of any such provi- 
sion which furnished Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Henry James and several other 
leading Liberal-Unionists with an excuse 
for deserting their party. This was, too, 
the objection which made most impres- 
sion on Mr. Gladstone himself, and on 
even the most faithful of his followers. It 
was the one to which he recurred most 
frequently during his seven years of 
eclipse, and, if we remember rightly, the 
only one which he openly acknowledged 
It 
gave his bill, in the eyes of Englishmen, 
the airof a proposal to endow Ireland with 
complete independence, and tended to re- 
duce her connection with England to that 
of a mere common allegiance to a consti 
tutional monarch. 


as 


the force of and promised to remove. 


He has now endeavored to meet it by 


providing for the presence of Irish repre 


If these questions were easily definable, 
which they are not, 
provide a mode of 
it not, Mr. Gladstone would still have 
to guard against the possibility of hav 
ing the English Ministry, which would 
always be identical with the Imperial Mi 
nistry, turned out of oftice by the votes 
of the Irish members. 


and if it were easy to 
detining them, which 
is 


If they could not 
be turned out of office on an Imperial 
question when the majority against them 
was furnished by Irish votes—that is, if 
Irish votes were not to count on a division 
as to who should be the Queen's advis 
- it would make 
the presence of the Irish in the Imperial 
Parliament as great a mockery for the pur- 
poses of Imperial legislation as their pre 


ers, say, in foreign policy 


This is the great ditliculty of 
Mr. Gladstone's scheme. 
it is formidable, and does not pretend that 
he bas successfully met it. If bill 
should be wrecked a second time, this will 
probably wreck it. It is on this point that 
his opponents are likey to be able to make 
most impression on the English mind. 


He confesses that 


his 


The other provisions of the bill are real 

hose 
who concede the expediency of granting 
The creation of a 
new constituency based on a 


property 


| qualification for the election of the Upper 


House or Senate, for the protection of the 


| landed class, would be, Mr. Balfour main- 
| tains, an illusory scheme, because, in these 


| 1 
| democratic days, no property barriers can 
| long resist popular impatience of inequali- 


This is probably 


ty. But then he does not point how 


this constituency is to be got 


out 
rid of with- 
out asuccessful rising against the suprema- 


cy of the Imperial Government. Nor does 


| he give any reason for thinking that anv 


other parts of the arrangements would 
not succeed except the intractableness of 
the Irish native. The arrangements with 
regard to the judges, the police, the land 
question, and the division of financial bur 
dens and liabilities would offer but little 
material for criticism if they were the 
sults of negotiation between two commu 
nities which naturally respected and con 
fided in each other. The objection which 
is made to this proposed Irish constitution 
on the Conservative side is the one which 
has been made to all written constitutions 
that have framed, that 
everybody who had to live under it would 
probably do the very worst things that it 


ever been viz., 


made or left possible—that is, exercise 


every power of obstruction or paralysis 


of which it had not formally deprived 
him. As this sort of objection is neces 
sarily prophecy, it is impossible to refute 
it 
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allowed 


to come t! rescu ‘ the dis 
tre:sed inhabitant One individual ship 
per ventured to bring in 370 head of 
cattle on his own ount, but they were 
promptivy confiscated by the city authori 
ties Nesort has been had to frozen meat 
imported from the River Piate, as it 
seems reign trade of the kind can set 
the municipal monopoly at defiance. The 
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THE BREAK-UP OF PARTIES. 


PERHAPS the most important thing 
about Judge Jackson’s appointment to the 
Supreme Bench has been its reception by 
the Republican party. Jacksonis a repre- 
sentative Southern Democrat, who sup- 
ported the Confederacy; Harrison is a 
Northern Republican, who has always 
been of the strictest partisan school. The 
place in question is one which gives its 
incumbent the power to interpret the Con- 
stitution of the nation which Harrison 
supported and Jackson sought to over- 
throw. 

It was, as we said at the time, a states- 
manlike act for President Harrison, the 
Northern Republican, to give this judge- 
ship to a representative of the Southern 
Democracy. But it remained to be seen 
how the country, and especially how the 
Republican party, would take it. This has 
now been made plain. While asmall Bour- 
bon element in the party, of whom Bou- 
telle is the fit representative in the East 
and Clarkson in the West, condemns the 
appointment, and denounces the President 
for making it, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Republicans either accept it 
with resignation or hail it with ap- 
plause. All candid men recognize that, 
with six of the eight present judges Re. 
publicans, and none of the eight a repre- 
sentative of the South, justice required 
the selection of a good Southern Demo- 
erat for the vacancy. But the average 
partisan in ordinary times is not apt to 
be candid, and in such a case as this 
would be too likely to hold that a Repub- 
lican President, having the chance to ap- 
point a Republican, ought to improve it. 
The remarkable thing is that so few Re- 
publicans now take this view, and that so 
many commend Mr. Harrison’s course, 
holding, as the Hartford Courant puts it, 
that 
‘* Mr, Harrison’s last appointment does him 
immense credit, and strengthens him and the 
party he stands for before the country. It 
may please Mr. Clarkson to pose before the 
country a moment, and to be seen as tbe critic 
of the President, passing adverse judgment 
upon him. But it should be distinctly under- 
stood that he speaks for himself, and that he is 
not the party nor its representalive. That 
sort of statesmansiip has had its day that 
could see no good on the other side, and that 
preached the old-fashioned doctrine that ‘ the 
worst Republican is better than the best De- 
mocrat,’ or ‘the worst Democrat better than 
the best Republican.’ An intelligent and pa- 
triotic nation is sick of such twaddle,”’ 

The general acquiescence of the Repub- 
lican party in Mr. Harrison’s unexpected 
act, and still more the commendation of 
his course by so large a proportion, shows 
how far the old bitterness of party feeling 
has declined and how rapid is the pro 
gress towards a break-up of old party 
lines. Such a state of things could not 
have existed a dozen years ago. The sec- 
tional issue was then still too vigorous; 
the dread of Democrats, and especially of 
‘*Rebel” Democrats, was still too real. 
Four-tifths of the party would then have 
been honest in ‘‘viewing with alarm” 
such a performance, and would not have 











been ashamed to maintain, what the Cou- 
rant now so properly ridicules, that the 
worst Republican should always be pre- 
ferred to the best Democrat. 

“The era of good feeling” which pre- 
vailed during Monroe’s Administration 
has become historic. It is hardly too 
much to say that there is now a nearer 
approach toa revival of that era than has 
ever been seen since that day. From the 
time that the slavery issue became the 
controlling one, it was inevitable that 
party feeling should be strong until 
its final settlement. The utter collapse of 
the last attempt to maintain that old issue 
in the shape of the Force Bill has at last 
convinced the country that this chapter in 
our national history is closed, and that 
we have turned over a new leaf. The 
last Presidential campaign was the least 
bitter for a generation simply because Re- 
publican voters generally felt less interest 
in the result than ever before, less convic- 
tion that the success of their own party 
was essential, less fear that the tri- 
umph of the opposition would cause any 
harm. It was this which made hundreds 
of thousands of old Republicans stay away 
from the polls for the first time in a Presi- 
dential election, and which reconciled tens 
of thousands who perfunctorily cast their 
ballots for Harrison to the election of 
Cleveland. 

When even Harrison recognizes the 
revolution that is in progress by closing 
his Administration with the appointment 
of a life-long Southern Democrat to the 
Supreme Bench, it is not strange that 
Cleveland should show an even keener 
sense of its significance, by the selection 
for the first place in his Cabinet of a 
Northern man who was always until last 
fall a Republican. Jackson’s appointment 
to the highest bench is right because the 
judicial questions growing out of the old 
slavery issue have already been settled 
upon a basis which he accepts. Gresham’s 
appointment to the State Department is 
wise because, on the new issues in which 
the people are now most interested, and es- 
pecially on the tariff issue, he stands on the 
right side. The question hereafter is not 
whether one man was a Union man or a 
Confederate thirty years ago, but whether 
he will make a good judge now; not 
whether the other supported the Republi- 
can party in the days when its candidate 
for President in 1880 declared himself ‘‘in 
favor of a protection that leads to free 
trade,” but whether he now supports the 
policy for which the people declared so 
emphatically last fall. 

An old era in our politics is ended and 
a new one hasopened. The election of Lin- 
coin in 1860 marked one such change; the 
election of Cleveland in 1892 signalizes the 
other. Lincoln built up the Republican 
party by taking into his Cabinet Edwin 
M. Stanton, a man who sympathized with 
Republican purposes,although he had been 
in Buchanan’s Cabinet. Cl-veland shows 
himse!f possessed of an equally statesman- 
like mind when he invitesinto his Cabinet 





one who has been a Cabinet officer under a 
Republican administration, but who sym. 
pathizes with Democratic purposes now. 
LEGISLATION BY PATRONAGE. 

No President-elect of recent times has had 
so much reason as Mr. Cleveland for ask- 
ing anxiously, not how he shall fulfil 
pledges respecting the distribution of of- 
fice, but how he shall fulfil pledges re. 
specting legislation for the public good. 
Honest Flanagan stood up in the National 
Republican Convention of 1880 with his 
now historic inquiry, ‘‘ What are we here 
for if not for the offices ?” and unmasked 
the pretence that the Presidential contest 
of that year was anything more than a 
struggle for the spoils. The Democratic 
Administration will come into power next 
month, and will speedily find the country 
asking it, if it does not put the question 
to itself, ‘‘ What are you there for if not 
to repeal the McKinley Bill and remove 
the silver peril?” 

Yet it is precisely at this point of party 
responsibility for the passage of promised 
laws for the relief of the people that the 
old spoils argument is now directing its 
attackin anew form. The cry no longer 
is that all the minor offices must be filled 
at once with Democrats in order to 
“strengthen the party,” build up an efli- 
cient machine, keep up the popular interest 
in elections, etc., but in order to repeal 
the McKinley Billi and the Sherman 
Silver Law. How can the country be- 
lieve Mr. Cleveland to be sincerely for tariff 
reform, it is askcd, if he leaves in oftice 
tens of thousands of postmasters and 
letter-carriers and clerks who are Mc- 
Kinleyites ? How can Congressmen be ex- 
pected to vote with any heartiness for a 
revised tariff or sound money if they find 
their recommendations for office coldly 
received by the President? It is intimat 
ed, even by such men as Congressman 
Harter, that Mr. Cleveland ought to force 
through the repeal of the silver purchases 
by the use of patronage. It is said if 
he would only agree to ‘‘take care of ” 
some fifty or sixty Congressmen who 
failed of reélection to the next Congress, 
that their devotion to the dollar of the 
fathers, and their deference to the wishes 
of their constituents, and even their grave 
constitutional scruples, could all be over- 
come in a twinkling. And then if he 
would promise to turn over to sound- 
money Democrats every office they took a 
fancy to, the repeal would go through 
speedily. 

Now, we think the folly of all this can 
be shown by the briefest reference to 
experience and the nature of the case. 
There is no more reason to think that a 
lavish use of patronage will bring strength 
to a legislative measure than to a party 
machine or a party boss, and if the history 
of the past six years proves anything, it 
proves that patronage is the weakne:s of 
parties and bosses alike. What good did 
it do Harrison or his party to turn Virginia 
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over to Mahone, and Pennsylvania to Quay, 
and New York to Platt, to loot the rail 
way-mail service and turn out postmasters 
by the thousand? To go back to the last 
vear of President Cleveland's Adminis- 
tration, what did it profit him to give 
W. L. Scott full swing in Pennsylvania 
in order to down the Randall group? 
That was a case very like the present situ- 
ation, Scott was given the oflices to make 
sure that the Mills Bill should pass. It did 
pass, but the methods used to pass it ar- 
gued such a falling off from the earlier 
professions and practices of the President 
that he lost the support of many civil- 
service-reformers, and, by so much, di- 
rectly played into the hands of the high- 
tariff men. 

The method is essentially vicious and is 
bound to defeat It will 
work in the case of a measure of legisla 


its own ends. 


tion just as it does with a party machine | 
J ) 


—that is, where patronage wins you one 
supporter, it makes you ten enemies. If 
Mr. Cleveland were to buy the votes of a 
score of free-si ver Congressmen by put- 
ting offices at their disposal, he would in- 
stantly discover that a:score more, whom 
he had supposed safe for honest money, had 
become exceedingly dubious as to their 
duty, and would need to have their doubts 
solved by an extra allotment of berths in 
the Federal Moreover, 
the rank and file of the ‘‘ workers,” there 
would be among those who failed to get 
appointments — and they must 
vastly outnuml cr those who get them—a 
fearful loss of faith in the principles and 
measures Which were said to have brought 
their rivals oftice, and the first election 
would see thousands of them either not 
voting, or working for the other party. 
Then it is to be remembered that there 
could be no surer way to sink a tariff bill 
or a currency bill out of sight than to in- 
volve its passage in an old-fashioned fight 
over the spoils. 
controversies are always more spicy and 


service. among 


always 


Personal questions and 


interesting than impersonal statutes. Rival 
Senators kicking up a tremendous dust 
over the question which one should get 
‘‘his man” into ‘‘the place,” and oppos- 
ing Congressmen deluging the President 
with petitions and swamping him with in- 
terceding ‘‘delegations,” would soon fill 
the public eye and take up all the time; and 
the bills themselves, to pass which the row 
had been precipitated, would be forgotten. 

No one knows all this from personal ob- 
servation and practical experience better 
than Mr. Cleveland, and we can therefore 
well believe the report that he has deter- 
mined on quite another course. Instead 
of trying to force through the repeal of 
the Sherman Law by means of patronage, 
he proposes, so we are informed and be- 
lieve, to refuse to discuss any appointments 
whatever until after that law is repealed. 
Such a plan would be effective, there can 
be no doubt. When the crowds of office 
seekers learned of this determination, all 
their ‘‘ pressure” would be applied to the 
repeal of that law, and the development 


The 


of sound-money sentiment it 


Nation. 


unexpected 
quarters would be something unexampled 
We should hope that Mr. Cleveland would 
then apply the same policy, having found 
it to work so well, to the repeal of the Me 
Kinley Bill) A tariff 
through Congress with such ease 
Reed 


dreamed of, if all questions of appointment 


revis d would go 
and ra- 
pidity as even €x Speaker never 
to oftice were held in abeyance till after 
its passage. Then, perhaps, the discovery 
would be made that Congressmen were 
elected, after all, to legislate, not to squ ib 
ble about the offices, and the relief to them 
and to the Administration would prove to 
be so great that they would agree on all 
hands to extend the civil service laws so 
as to put an end to the whole disagreeable 


and discreditable business. 


BANK CREDITs. 


THE address of Mr. James G. Cannon ot! 
the Fourth National Bank upon bank ere 
dits, delivered in Philadelphia, and now 
published in the Banking Law Journal, 
deals with a topie of importance not only 
to banks, but to the mercantile communi 
ty. For while a bank strives to have good 
commercial assets behind its loans, mani 
festly its customers, the merchants, have 
a like interest in remaining solvent, and 
therefore also in discussions about such 
portions of their own sce 
debatable value. 


} 


The system of eredits in trade is con 


stantly changing. It was formerly the 
custom for every merchant to procure a 
note for goods sold. This note, bearing 


also the merchant’s endorsement, wou 
be discounted at the bauk. A’though the 
practice of asking notes is still kept up in 
a few lin: s of trade—Mr. Cannon menti 
the tobacco, jewelry, and rubber 
and others which deal with staple pro 


ducts—yet in the majority of cases the 





merchant has only running accounts 
to show against his liabili This 
new system in turn has necessitated a 


change in mercanti’e loans, the greater 


bank’s 


sisting of single name paper, not, as be 


part ot a purchases now con 


fore, brought to the bank by the merchant 
himself, but negotiated through a note 
broker. Mr that 
two-thirds of all the paper purchased by 


Cannons estimate is 


the Ne w York banks is of this c} aracter,; 
and of this large business he thinks fully 
three quarters is taken uyon the simple 


reconunendation of th 


few statements indicate very clearly the 


change in business methods. Under the 


specializing process the negotiator of mer 


cantile paper has become an influential 


tinancial community: and 


member of the 
on the other hand, so fixed has this cus 
I vf 


t 

4 

tL 
3 


tom become in the eyes 
generally that houses with large dealings 
do not dare withdraw their paper from 
the market ’ 
tained lies idle, for fear of being considered 


nm thon 
even Thou 


otherwise not in first-class credit. Many 


parties now dislike to sell to merchants 


their bills illeging 


good can always float its 


in the customs of the busi 


ness world shifts the burden of note cre 


dits from the eral It is 


bank 
tnade 


ial to the gel 


sy™ c 


no longer the question with the 


, 
mMonlias 


whether a three acceptance 


by a country firm with excellent rating 


and endorsed by the city house is safe, but 


whether the city house, taking all its busi 
ness together, is solvent To come toa 
safe conclusion, therefore, the bank (or 
th ! for } must know more 





particulars about the borrower's business 
and accounts than was formerly Tie® 
cessary And hence it happens 
statements of their 


nanded from houses putting out 


own single note lemands which are just 
and which are usually freely complied 
with After such statements are received 
comes the hard task of analysis, and upon 
this matter of the reliance to © put upon 
certain ifems in the accounts Mr Cannon's 
hints are of great value to inks and to 
merchants who wish a true knowledge of 
their own allairs. Since t ook accounts 
are the main assets of the borrowing firm, 
their character is of the first importance: 
Are the customers of the firm seatter 
ed thr igt if he United slates or 
does the firm sell it is mainly in 
one seetion And if that section 
liable to sulfer beea dey lent on on 
CTO Hiow many of these a unts are 
verdu If a large propertion is thus 
r 1 he commer al v ie or 
cours uncertain In the same way, if 
the debt di he firm is large compared 
with the rating of the cust er, itt use 
forsuspicion Then, again, the real estate 
isan item r liring ex natior Some 
houses a 1tot VAine ¢ the Treai estate 
each vear a t! wt of tl Ss ssive in 
provements n tin s h real estate will 
siand on the | Ks at twi s real value 
rEVerv fir utting n el it pa 
per re s somewhat upon its merchandise 
on hand as an offset to its liabilities But 
manifestly in estimates as to real solvency 
we must take different kinds merchan 
dise at different values (yroceries for 
example, if in unbroken packages, will 


le appraised value 


but dry goods, boots and shoes, fancy arti 
‘ s, tobac and the like d pend for their 


‘dsale upon their condition or 
the fashion of the hour, and must be esti 
nated accordingly. Here is a curious ta 


ble, by trades, given by Mr. Cannon of the 





ilue which can safely be 


put upon book accounts and merchandise : 


Accta. rec Mase. 

ler cent Per cent. 
lard 72 80 
Dry ¢ - “7 70 
Roots a shoes 80 65 
Furnt € 70 48 
r 49 05 


The comment of the Banking Law Jour- 
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nal is, that these percentages are all too 
high by 10 or 20 per cent. as determined 
by an experience of fifty years. Mr. 
Cannon also lays stress upon the ratio of 
expenses to volume of business, though 
one ought to move cautiously in drawing 
a conclusion from that ratio. Investiga- 
tion showed percentages of expenses 
varying from 15 per cent. in the hardware 
and jewelry trades down to but 1'% per 
cent. in the case of a dry-goods commis- 
sion house doing a very large business, 
the average for all trades being about 7 
per cent. It ought to be borne in mind 
that ‘‘large sales and small profits” will 
give a very different ratio of expenses to 
business from what we should expect to 
find in lmes where the volume of transac- 
tions is comparatively small and profits cor- 
respondingly high. One matter very pro- 
perly insisted upon by Mr. Cannon, though 
not usually taken into account, is that 
business statements should show the 
amount of contingent liabilities outstand- 
ing—notes, that is, of other firms which 
have been negotiated with the endorse- 
ment of the firmin question. The general 
custom is to mark such notes off as neither 
assets nor liabilities; but since they are 
called for in bank statements made to the 
Comptroller, they ought to be inciuded in 
private statements also. 

Bagehot, in one of his treatises on bank- 
ing, declares that a house which does not 
borrow a part of its capital will not in 
general be successful, so necessary a part 
does credit play in modern merchandising. 
This necessity it is the business of the banks 
to supply ; but since it is admitted that the 
profits of banking in the future will not 
be as large as in the past, and since, as we 
have seen, the money of banks is loaned 
upon the general solvency of the business 
community rather than upon particular 
lots of goods, it is evident that the me- 
thods of sound accounting need analysis 
and discussion more than ever before. Mr. 
Cannon’s article, therefore, is both im 
portant and timely. 


THE GOETHE-SCHILLER 
MANY. 


CULT IN GER- 


Panis, February 3, 1893. 

Last summer I had occasion to collect mate- 
rials on the subject of the present influence in 
Germany of Goethe and Schiller, when I re- 
ceived from Friedrich Spielhagen, the eminent 
German novelist, an interesting letter, from 
which I make, of course with his permission, 
the following extract: 

*“T hold that the present condition of the 
Goethe-Schiller cult in Germany is far from 
being so flourishing as it seems and ought to be, 
when one takes into account the important 
means employed to broaden and deepen this 
worship. We have the well-executed Goethe- 
Jahrbuch, edited by Ludwig Geiger; the pub- 
lications of the Goethe Society, which issues an 
annual volume; the superb critical edition of 
Goethe’s Complete Works, begun and conduct- 
ed under the supervision of this same’ society; 
and the Goethe-Schiller archives in Weimar, 
which are about to be provided with a home 
worthy of them. Then we have a new biogra- 
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se of Schiller, a fresh edition of his collected 








letters, etc. This already long enumeration 
might be continued almost indefinitely, even if 
I were to confine myself to the principal pro- 
ductions of the indefatigable Goethe-Schiller 
scholars. 

‘* But the question may well be asked, What 
is accomplished by all this labor? Now I do 
not wish to underrate its efficiency. I am 
quite ready to grant that these workers per- 
form the most eminent service in the form of 
learned researches, which are carried to such a 
point that, in the near future, there will be left 
no hidden nook in the outer or inner life of our 
two great poets, particularly in the case of 
Goethe, into which these researches will not 
have thrown all the light that can be obtained. 

‘But I consider as being two very different 
things learned inquiries about the acts of a hero 
of genius, and the noble, broadening influence 
and effect of these actions on the life and blood, 
so to speak, of his country. The most painstak- 
ing and ingenious commentaries on the ‘ Iliad’ 
and ‘Odyssey’ were indited at Alexandria, a 
whole library was filled with them, and yet 
Homer’s sun set, and not all this flattering 
learned art could start it on its course again. 

‘*T fear that much the same thing might be 
said of our Goethe-Schiller cult. The old text 
holds good here: ‘ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’ Where, I ask, are the fruits in our art 
and literature which have ripened in the 
Goethe-Schiller sun ? Where do we find in our 
poetry of to-day Goethe’s delicate and sure 
feeling for the beautiful in form? where his 
really living in the things which he describes ? 
where Schiller’s flights of fancy which wafted 
him high above the mean and vulgar, ‘ which 
enslaves us all’ ?* 

‘*Hence we have to-day novels, short stories, 
dramas, piece after piece, on which even the 
Weimar cab-drivers would have turned their 
backs with a shudder; and a school of criticism 
has sprung up which has laid aside the bow and 
feathered arrow, and now simply strikes at 
random with clubs. So if one attempts to 
walk in the footsteps of the heroes, one is sure 
to get hurt and be ridiculed. 

‘This sounds very pessimistic, does it not ? 
But it is not meant to be so pessimistic as it 
sounds. A country from which could spring a 
Goethe, a Schiller, cannot be condemned for 
ever to the vulgar in poetry and art. I consi- 
der this whole movement, embraced under the 
general term of Naturalism, to be only a tran- 
sition stage—simply a misty groping of the po- 
etic-artistic spirit after the form which will 
best reflect the new character of the radically 
changed life of the nation. 

‘*Now, there is a possibility that this new 
character may be unable to find, in every case, 
its fitting artistic poetic expression. This 
would entail the decline of poetry and art, and 
the possible absorption of their remaining ele- 
ments by science. But possibilities are, thank 
God, far from being realities; and, in my opi- 
nion, this possibility is not probable. I enter- 
tain the highest respect for science. It can do 
very, very much; but it cannot do everything. 
Science cannot satisfy the impulses of the hu- 
man breast aspiring towards regions lying be- 
yond what man knows and can know, to which 
the flight of fantasy can alone bear the elect to 
whom God has granted the power to tell what 
they suffer, the foremen and spokesmen of the 
millions who can feel but not always voice 





*“Und hinter ihm (Schiller), in wesenlosem Scheine, 
Lag, was uns alle bdndigt, das Gemeine.” 


(From Goethe's poem, “ Epilog zu Schiller’s Glocke,” 

“which,” Spielhagen once wrote me, “is most famous 
in Germany, and is, indeed, one of the finest poems 
ever written in any language.” 











their dolor, and whose state has been happily 
descrived by Jean Paul in the phrase 
mutes.”* 

“For the present, at least, 
very far removed from this view of the matte: 
But sooner or later the path will open 
this direction. Then will the true Goeth: 
Schiller cult begin in Germany; then will it 
understood that—always mutatis mutandis 
one must do as Goethe and Schiller did. Ti)! 
that day comes, let the disciples of Goethe ani 
Schiller go on spreading wider and wider thei: 
silent influence. But, while they keep aliv: 
the sacred fire, let them have a care not to 
weaken their cause by crying, ‘ Lord, Lord. 
For nothing is worse than publicly proclaim 
ing one’s self high-priest of the Father in Hea 
ven and then sacrificing to Baal. Nor is Gea 
many wanting in such false prophets.” 

Perhaps these lines from Walter Robert-tor 
now, Librarian of the Emperor of Germany, 
which are written from the Schloss in Berlin, 
may be added as a postscript to Spielhagen’s 
letter : 

‘* A Goethe and Schiller cult, properly speak- 
ing, exists among us only in Weimar and in tly 
Goethe Society circle. The Bismarck and 
Wagner cult is far more extensive in the Ger 
many of to-day ; for cosmopolitanism has been 
replaced, in this country, by patriotism, since 
Germans became conscious of their strength.” 

THEODORE STANTON, 


‘heaven 


we seem to | 


WALISZEWSKTS 


Paris, February 1, 


CATHARINE II. 
1893. 


‘LE ROMAN D’UNE IMPERATRICE ’—a catching 
title, not serious enough for a purely historica! 
work. The Empress is Catharine II. of Russia, 
and the author, M. K. Waliszewski, can excuse 
himself by saying that the wildest novel can 
hardly be more extraordinary than the life of 
Catharine. The book is made out of the M: 
moirs of the Empress, written by herself, her 
correspondence published by the Historical So 
ciety of St. Petersburg, and some inedited 
documents in the Russian Archives. 

A few hours after the death of Catharine. 
her son, the Emperor Paul, ordered his Chan- 
cellor, Count Rostoptchin, to place all her pa 
pers in the archives under the imperial seal 
Among these papers was the famous letter in 
which Alexis Orloff announced to her the as 
sassination of her husband, Peter III. There 
was also the manuscript of the Memoirs of 
Catharine, dedicated to the Tzesarevitch and 
the Grand Duke Paul. During the Crimean 
war the archives were transferred to Moscow, 
and, on their way, some copy of the Memoirs 
was taken, since, soon afterwards, two or three 
copies were circulating in Russian society. The 
Memoirs were published in England, with a 
preface by Hertzen, but have now becony 
rather rare. They are the most valuable docu- 
ment that could be found for the history of 
Russia. What is there to be added to the a 
count given of her early life by this extraordi 
nary woman, who occupied the minds of al! 
Europe, as Hertzen says, from Voltaire ani 
Frederick the Great to the Khan of Crim 
Tartary and the chiefs of the Kirghiz? To 
this invaluable document we can add 
her correspondence. Of the seventy-two vol- 
umes forming the publications of the Russian 
Historical Society, nearly all have some rela- 


*In another lette r, referring to this expre: wetom, Spiel 
hagen says: “‘ Die Stummen des Himmels’ is a phrase 
of Jean Paul Richter’s, and means those poor mortals in 
whose bosom is a heaven, or perhaps a hell, but who 
are mute and cannot tell their joys or give vent to thei! 
suffe rings. Thisits the thought which I tried to express 
in the passage referred to.’ 
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tion to the Empress Catharine. I have myself 
been able to read only the two volumes of her 
French correspondence with Grimm, which ex 
tend from 1774 to 1746. The first 
tains the letters of the Empress, the 
letters of Grimm. 
vember 16, 1796. 





volume con 
second the 
The Empress died on No 
Her last letter to Grimm is 
dated October 20 of the same year. I can 
affirm that whoever has read the Memoirs and 
the correspondence with Grimm has a perfect 
knowledge of the Catharine. 
Waliszewski’s on the whole, but 
little to the portrait which the ‘* Sémiramis du 
Nord” has made of herself. It is not 
that Catharine has not vet found a Russian 
historian. 
been generously opened, it is doubtful if any 
Russian would be found disposed to speak of a 


character of 


book adds, 


strange 


Though the Russian archives have 


Russian Empress with absolute independence. 
M. Bilbassoff began a work on Catharine, which, 
unfortunately, was interrupted. 

I confess having been put at once on my 
guard against M. Waliszewski by his style, for, 
as Buffon said, ‘‘ Le style c’est Thomme.” A 
severe historian would not write in this vein: 
‘*The second half of the eighteenth century, 
dark and troublous as a stormy night, was 
crossed by a glittering vision. Far away, un- 
der the snow of the mysterious North, a light 
Before the 
tottering old European monarchies, a throne 
with Byzantine forms was rising with an un 
known majesty, and a woman was ascending 
its steps in a red light, a lurid and bloody red 
light,” etc., ete. What bathos! Whata gali 
How different the free-and- 
easy, the rapid style of Catharine! She wrote 
as she thought, with decision. It is difficult to 
find more naturel than occurs in her rambling 


appeared, like a rising star. 


matias ! from 


Grimm. Though she writes 
French incorrectly, mixing it up in an odd way 
with German phrases or words, nevertheless her 
letters are read with great pleasure. She has 
often very happy expressions ; 


confidences to 


she is unexpect- 
She takes an extraordi 
nary interest in art, in literature. 
her literary and artistic adviser, but she can 
give as well as receive advice. It is certainly 
curious to see a person in possession of the most 


ed, original, clever. 
Grimm is 


absolute power, obliged to pursue the most com- 
plicated diplomatie negotiations, to rule over 
an immense empire almost without any help, 
much given—too much given—to pleasure, 
nevertheless constantly her 
mind, and not only her own, but also the mind 
of her lover of the day. 

Lovers she had, it may be said, by the dozen 


and 


improving own 


She was called a Messalina by her politica! 
enemies. 
many as ten favorites, who were acknowledged 
favorites, treated as such by the ambassadors 


History gives us the names of as 


and mentioned in their despatches ; there were 
besides many others, who reigned only fora 
short time. Catharine had passions, she had 
Her husband, Peter III., was a kind 
of monster in every respect; he was hateful 
and contemptible. As he had no child, the En 

press Elizabeth did not hesitate to insinuate to 
Catharine, when she was still a Grand Duchess 
that she had better choose between Soltikotf 
and Narishkin. 


caprices, 





They were her first lovers : 
the Emperor Paul's father was most probably 
Soltikoff. Then 
whom she afterwards made King « 
and Gregory Orloff, who had 
crown. 


Sergius Poniatowski. 


f Poland ; 


came 


her th 


Her greatest passion was probably for 


given 
Lanskoi, who died young. There were ofticial 

ten favorites during her long reign. 
Gregory Orloff remained the favorite durin 
~~) 


the ten years from 1762 to 1772. His family 


and himself in that period received from the 
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over 
manly than all the men whem 


after the other, into the in 


Was more 
she admitted, one 


perial palace as "% 


ere consorts 


She was the ideal sovereign of the Fret 
philosophers. The liberalism of the Fren 
philosophical school did not go bevond t} 
‘benevolent despot.” Voltaire, who was 
Catharine’s god wled for an “enlighter 


sovereign.” Such an ideal found its place 


Russia better than anywhere else: no constit 
tion, no parliament, no habeas corpus; no law 
in a sense—the will ef the sovereign abs t 
ly omnipotent. It seemed perfectly natut 
to Catharine to be an autocra She came t 
Russia so young that she identified herself ra 
pidly and completely with the Russia eopl 
She was like a medal with two faces: on on 
side, you see the correspondent of Grimm, tl 
admirer of Voltaire, the unbeliever, the Epi 
rean; on the other, you see the Russian 
tushka, worshipped by millions of hikes, 


the Byzantine Empress, head of t! 


Church, the moving spirit of t Slavie wo 
the Great Catharine. This extraordinary 
trast gives a great charm to her respome 
nee Her intelligence lavs hold on every 
thing. She is not systemat : s always 
ready to adapt a new means to new end 
Grimm writes of het 

It is necessary to have s at sucl 
ments, that singular head, compound of gentus 
and of grace, to have a conception of the flow 


of ideas, of the sallies which crowded upon eacl 


other like the waters of a natural cascadk 
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by $111,000,000 than the South has already paid 


to the North, and the beginning of the end ‘tis | ™ : > une 
| till they become accomplices, direct or indirect, 
| of the distribution of the funds of a company, 


not yet.” A. M. KErILEy. 


Cairo, January 18, 1893. 


FRANCE AGAIN. 
To tHE Epiror or THE NATION: 


Sir: A short time since I quoted from an ar- 
ticle by the Comte de Vogiié to show that the 
problems of popular government are the same 
in France as in the United States, and may be 
summed up in the question how to arrive ata 
proper balance of executive and legislative 
power. I should like to clinch that quotation 
with some extracts from the Chronique of 
Charles de Mazade, also in the Rerue des Deux 
Mondes. The details are different from ours, 
but the principle is the same: 


“For more than ten years there has been 
formed on the surface of the country a class of 
impatient Republicans, greedy of domination, 
who have thrown themselves upon power as 
upon a prey, and have aimed at making the Re- 
public the property of party, the monopoly of 
asect. All their policy is to have a majority. 
They have created it, after a fashion, by the 
artifice of a concentration which is only an 
equivocal association of interest. They howe 
maintained it as best they could by making a 
common stock of their passions and prejudices; 
by giving up to each other now moral peace 
and the security of religious faith, now the 
guarantees of financial order, one day the in- 
violability of the magistracy, the next social 
order itself, jeoparded by the agitations of 
workmen and Socialists. If by chance they 
felt themselves shaky, or about to split up, the 
great argument was always ready: they hint- 
ed at monarchical conspiracy or raised again 
the clerical question [the equivalent of the De- 
mocratic party]. ‘They appealed to republican 
solidarity, and the ranks marched to the ballot- 
box without flinching. The main thing was to 
keep up the majority, to remain the masters. 
And thus has been formed by degrees a sys- 
tem in which all are deadened—moral senti- 
ment as well as that of the law, of equity, of the 
rights of the State, of the authority of Govern- 
ment. And thus we have come to the point of 
relaxation in which public men, badly guard- 
ed against the temptations of power, have 
found it quite natural to lay the * ar unh- 
der contribution for their cause and for them- 
selves, to make a trade of their influence under 
the protection of republican solidarity. 

‘* What is curious, without being new, is that 
those who never see any remedy for crises ex- 
cept in destruction and in new revolutions, now 
turn their weapons against the representative 
system and accuse it of all misfortunes and all 
mistakes, If the Panama affair happens, if 
the Government totters, if venality enters into 
public life, if the Chamber feels itself to be 
powerless and fallen in public esteem, if, in a 
word, confusion and suspicion are everywhere, 
itis the fault of representative government. 
Nonsense! Real representative government 
we have not got, and it is precisely because we 
have not got it, because we have only the fic- 
tion and the shadow of it, because it has been 
outrageously falsified, that everything goes by 
haphazard, without rule and without fixity. 

‘**Is the chief of the State free to exercise the 
rights and powers which the Constitution gives 
him? The last President let those lose their 
edge and wither in his hands. The very honest 
President who is to-day at the Elysée has not 
been able or has not dared to renew them. If 
he undertook to have an opinion, an initiative, 
to demand new consideration for a law by Par- 
liament, as he has a right to do, there would be 
an outcry about personal power. If he spoke 
of a dissolution, the cry would be of a coup 
d'état. He cannot, in his travels, use the ele- 
vated and moderate language of a chief magis- 
trate without being accused of reaction, of con- 
spiracy with the Pope. And thus one of the 
springs of the Constitution is broken. When 
the Chamber extends its sterile and jealous om 
nipotence over everything, when it contrives 
always to have an extra session by not voting 
the budget till the last moment, or not at all, is 
that representative government? When minis- 
ters are set up and pulled down by the freaks 
of an incoherent and precarious majority, with- 
out other result than taking another step for- 
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. . | 
ward, is that too representative government ? | 
When prime ministers degrade their functions 


or till they introduce shady financiers into State 
affairs, is that, forsooth, representative govern- 
ment ? 

‘Ts all that, in a word—a President who can- 
not exercise his rights, a Chamber which over- 
rides its own, ministries which are formed by 
chance—is that representative government ? It 
is the mockery of all government.” , 


G. B. 
30STON, February 4, 1893 
THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SAB- 


BATH. 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Incommon with many other readers 
of the Nation, I have been much interested in 
the letters relating to the ‘‘ American Sabbath ” 
and the ‘‘ Lord’s Day in the Primitive Church ” 
which you published on the 26th of January 
and the 2d of February. But I have been a 
little surprised that in neither letter is any 
mention made of the full discussion of this 
subject contained in the recently published 
work of Mr. Douglas Campbell, ‘The Puritan 
in Holland, England, and America.’ This 
author shows conclusively that the English 
and American Sabbath of to-day was not the 
outgrowth of the Reformation upon the Con- 
tinent. The leading Continental reformers 
protested against the Jewish observance of 
Sunday, which was a festival and not a fast; 
Luther enjoyed his music on a Sunday after- 
noon, while John Calvin at Geneva went even 
further, permitting his young men to engage 
in military drill, while the old ones played at 
bowls. He himself often shared the amuse- 
ments of the latter, and John Knox found him 
so engaged when he first made his acquaint- 
ance, 

It has often been said by persons unacquaint- 
ed with the subject that the introduction of the 
Jewish Sabbath into England was the work of 
the Puritans alone, and all sorts of errors have 
been made by historians in relation to the ques- 
tion when the word Sabbath-day, instead of 
Sunday, first appeared in official documents 
and acts of Parliament. Mr. Campbell shows 
that it was used in official documents as early 
as 1580, and in an act of Parliament in 1585. 
From that time on its use was very general. 

Your correspondent ‘‘H.” calls attention 
very justly to the remarkable influence exert- 
ed upon the English people by the treatise on 
the Sabbath published by Mr. Nicholas Bound 
in 1595, but he does not suggest any reasons for 
the exertion of this influence. Mr. Campbell 
shows that long before the appearance of this 
book the soil had been prepared for it through 
the conviction, which was taking possession of 
the whole English .nation, that they were the 
chosen people of the Lord. Even before the 
destruction of the Armada this idea was widely 
entertained, and after that event it became 
universal, Hence it follows that the Old Tes- 
tament, rather than the New, was looked upon 
as the rule of conduct for life. How strongly 
this idea had affected the English people for 
the last three centuries has been pointed out by 
Emerson, Hamerton, and many other writers. 

But there are other conditions, also explain- 
ed by Mr. Campbell, which account for the 
book’s popularity among all sober-minded peo- 
ple. On the Continent the masses were sufli- 
ciently educated to understand that a part of 





Sunday could be given to social recreations, 
while the remainder was devoted to religious 
observances. But, as all the records show, the 
English Sunday was a day of wild riot, intem- 
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perance, and general profanation. Probably 
misconstruing some of the directions of Eliza- 
beth, many of the working people saw no dif- 
ference between Sunday and any other day. 
With those who abstained from toil, it was 
generally devoted to theatrical representations, 
rude sports, and drunkenness. Unless England 
was to be entirely debauched, and largely 
through its so-called day of rest, all this re- 
quired areformation. To work this reformation 
came the book of Pr. Bound, the importance 
and value of which can hardly be exaggerated. 
After the death of Elizabeth, the public thea- 
tres were closed on Sunday, Parliament refused 
to sit on that day, and, by a series of enact- 
ments extending down to the present time, Sun- 
day servile work in England has been forbid- 
den, and the masses have had a day of rest. 
Even after the Restoration in 1660, nothing 
could shake the devotion of the English people 
to the Jewish Sabbath. 

This has been a great work, but the question 
is whether it is the best obtainable. The masses, 
shut off from innocent. amusements, have re- 
sorted to the ale-house and tavern, and made 
the English Sunday a day of drunkenness. 
Persons sometimes point toa Parisian Sunday, 
and ask whether the superior morality of the 
English people does not prove that their mode 
of keeping Sunday is the better. As Mr. 
Campbell points out, the careful student will 
probably question the assumption of a supe- 
rior morality in England. But, after all, the 
contrast is very misleading when made be- 
tween peoples of different blood, different re- 
ligions, and different habits of thought. <A 
valuable comparison can, however, be insti- 
tuted between England and Holland. In this 
case the two peoples are of the same blood and 
of the same religion. But the Hollanders have 
never adopted the Jewish Sabbath. Their li- 
braries, museums, gardens, and public build- 
ings have been open to the masses on Sunday, 
and certainly with no evil effects, since, in the 
matter of morality, they stand now and have 
always stood above the English. In England 
itself a new spirit seems to be at work. Years 
ago, Charles Kingsley encouraged the young 
men of his parish to play cricket on Sunday 
afternoon, in order to keep them from the ale- 
house. To-day a large body of English di- 
vines, headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
favor the Sunday opening of British libraries 
and museums for the benefit of the masses, 
This cannot be long delayed. Whether the 
Fair at Chicago should be opened on Sunday, 
in whole or in part, is a matter about which 
there is naturally a marked difference of opi- 
nion. It is certainly, however, not in the inte- 
rest of morality or religion to conceal or mis- 
represent the historical facts connected with 
the development of our present mode of keep- 
ing Sunday. G, 

FEBRUARY 4, 1893. 





“ MISTAKEN SOULS.” 

To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: As above, or, more fully, with the words 
‘* Mistaken souls, that dream of Heaven,” be- 
gins, ina mouldy myth, the enlivening hymn 
which was given out for the solace of a couple 
undergoing matrimony. Not to speak of the 
apocryphal ninth beatitude, here are suggest- 
ed pneumatology, oneirology, gamology, and 
much besides; but 
“On all these points, and points obscure as these, 
Think they who will, and think whate’er they please.” 
Such profundities waived, then, my present 
business is with”the incidence of philology on 
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the humble vocable iiistaken, in the accepta 
tion of ‘erring in judgment.’ 

“To be mistaken,” Dr. 
“To mistake 
has a kind of reciprocal sense; 7 mistase, *‘ je 


~ Under the heading 
Johnson expounds in this wise: 
me trompe.” Jam mistaken means I miscon- 
ceive, Tam in an error, more frequently than 
Tam ill understood; but my opinion is mis- 
taleen means [sometimes] my opinion is not 
rightly understood.” When, however, did niis- 
take signify ‘deceive’? Of Dr. Johnson's 
principal editors, Archdeacon Todd and Dr. 
Latham, the first retains the comment which 
has been quoted, and the other omits it, though 
without substituting anything in its place. 
‘The passive participle,” alleges Bp. Lowth, 
‘‘is often employed in an active sense in the 
word mistaken, used instead of mistaking.” 
After citing Shakespeare’s ‘‘ You are too much 
mistaken in this king,” he adds: ‘J mistake 
or Tam mistaking means ‘I misunderstand’; 
but J am mistaken means, properly, ‘ lam mis- 
understood.’” Meaning otherwise, it is im 
proper, doubtless, if the ruling of an incogi 
tant autocrat is to be preferred to the warrant 
Farther, the Bishop ignores 
mistake as intransitive. 

In the original edition of John Walker's 
Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, published in 


of good usage. 


1791, appears Dr. Johnson's ‘‘To be Inistaken,” 
his definition, ‘To err,’ and nothing more. 
But, in the second edition of that work, which 
came out in 1797, there is an ambitious note on 
Here 
is an extract from it: ‘‘The verb in question, 
Tam mistaken, for I am mistaking, seems 

to be what the Latins call a verb De- 
ponent, an active verb with a passive form ; an 


Dr. Johnson's exposition of the phrase. 


irregularity which is no recommendation to 
the Latin Language, and is a blemish to ours.” 
“This irregularity,” Walker maunders, ** has 
long been an eyesore to our Grammarians, but 
has got such possession of the language as to 
render it almost incurable’; as if grammarians 
of English, for the most part, were not a beef- 
witted, self-confident, and opinionated erew, 
who, except for their being purblind, would 
less frequently fancy the existence of linguistic 
deformities. And Walker also tenders the fol- 
lowing valusble information and sapient coun- 
sel: ‘‘Our old writers were ignorant of Gram- 
mar, and thought all phrases good that did 
not quarrel with the ear; but that is not the 
case since the labours of Johnson and Lowth. 
The best way, therefore, to remedy these abuses 
is, to avoid them in future”; a sort of consum- 
mation which will be feasible when a head that 
has been broken can be healed by not breaking 
it again. 

The phrase fo be mistaken, remarks Dr. 
Richardson, ‘thas a two-fold application.” 
Touching the second of its applications, the 
one with which I am concerned, he pronounces: 
‘*T am mistaken—i. e., taken, led, drawn the 
wrong course or path, astray; I am misled, 
misguided, betrayed; and, consequentially, 1 
go wrong or astray, I err, I misapprehend.” 
This, one cannot but acknowledge, is, as 
sophistry, excellent. ; 

Mr. B. H. Smart, the lexicographer, bids us 
recognize, in the Jam mistaken here consider- 
ed, ‘‘an adjective, 
ous in judgement, view, or 


* denoting ‘ wrong—errone- 
opinion,’ which 
‘‘must be distinguished from the participle 
passive or past, as in ‘Lam mistaken 
by my hearers,” . . . where the sense is 
different from that of the adjective.” But, 
just as there, so, in mistaken meaning, * mis- 
apprehended meaning,’ is not the 
same part of speech that we have in J am _ mis- 
taken and mistaken souls? Since, however, it is 


mistaken 





tT he 


only 


Nation. 


in the latter phrases that Mr. Smart 





an adjective, can it be that he derives his ‘‘ad 
jective” mistaken from the substantive is 
take, as wooden is derived from wood At any 
rate, he has repeatedly betrayed that 
quite capable of such an enormity phil 
logastry. To this effect indicate, for exa 
besides his chrestomachy, currice Ss, efc., eta 


his dislogistic, with the wonderful definitious 


of it: *** logical; undoing by argument what 
seemed to be previously established by it” In 
the first sense, at least, if not in the second 


the word is ill-formed.” In spite of what [ 0! 
Vodern BE 


dislogistic, this cacograph, and also Mr. Smart's 


served in nglish (Si res 


fatuity about it, are retained in the latest ed 
tion of Webster's Dictionary (1880), and in th: 
latest edition of Worcester’s 


1 


ISS]), to which I 


have access, with the addition, in both, of 
Jeremy Bentham’s dyslogistic, as something 
different, which, forsooth, it is, with a wit 
hess. 

The Rev. Mark Anthony Meilan, dogmati: 
ing in 1803, classes you are mista/l ‘you 


err,’ among ‘‘anomaious or uncouth phrases 


and despatches it thus: ** This means, really 
you are misunderstood ; because mistaken, as 


it follows the verb are, is an adjective, wh 





as the intended meaning is that you mistahs 


The 


adjective a 


whim in calling mistaken * an 


his 
With him, ditferin 
from Mr. Smart, equally with the jiistahen 
after are, the 


author's 
founded on rejection of a 


passive voice in English. 


misunderstood in wy re mi 
understood is, as he expressly teaches, an ad 
As to the Meilanite logic, it 
beyond me. 

Dean Alford lays it down that, in J «a is 


jective. 


is quite 


taken, ‘lt have made a mistake, the verb is ** in 
the passive, to carry what should be its active 
Mr. Edward S. Gould } 


such an expression is ** one 


meaning.” nents that 


of the most widely 


disseminated of philological errors.” Aecor 
ing to Dr. William B. Hodgson have, in 
the litigated J am mistaken, a **quasi-middle 


usage”; he can discover ** ni 


English. Once 


it: and he scouts it 
more, Mr. Alfred 
‘some theory upon which 


as impure 
\yvres desiderates the emer 
the locu 
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gence of 
tion you are mistaken,” as ordinarily 
ed, ** could be defended.” 


done transcribing effusions which, 


But I may well have 


as will be 


evinced, determine nothing but tl wh emy 
tiness. Their authors, one and all. were un 
favored, in their gropings after the truth, witl 


any the faintest glimpse of a glimmer of help 
ful enlightenment. Yet, toghide them aricht. 
nothing more was requisite than a little cir 
cumspection, 

In the 
aforesaid, for which there are seventeenth-cen 


same boat with the staken souls 
tury precedents, are, in the contemplation of 


adra ed x ars terest &rin?fs 


grammar, 





ape statized ¢ hes teks é s x 
eoals seed parties, deeaved cheese jers, d 
parted jor s, escaped on iets, ¢ pired 18, 
fallen angels, qone stnners. 

practised writers, relapsed heretics. retired 
statesmen, strayed sheer} 

waned moon, risen Lord vd 





in the earth beneath, and where 
Professor Briggs 


terians would send naughty 


a miscellany of other persons and things far too 


numerous to particularize. Clamans in deserto 
and therefore unheard by the far-off world, I 
proclaimed all this, substantially. one and 
twenty vears age, in my Heeent Exemplifica 


tions of False Ph ecu. p. 87. where mistake 


eulogist, *eulogist who errs” is adduced in the 


course of a discussion aiming to establish that 


CXPETIUERCE . is not based 


4 in erpericnced 7 





. that the substan 


ed upon,” or simply, if 


| should prefer ‘‘a pa 
‘patiential,” to match an agenti«a!/ 

techni alities whi h I proposed 
, and which have been, to some 
Perverter is agential 
to flout a scientific term, accepted or 
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candidate, for its ugliness, if it is usefully dis- 
tinctive. 


Notes. 


D. Lotnropr Co., Boston, have in press ‘ Sea- 
ward,’ an elegy on the death of Thomas Wil- 
liam Parsons, by Richard Hovey; ‘In the 
Wake of Columbus,’ by Frederick A. Ober, 
copiously illustrated; and ‘Oliver Cromwell,’ 
by Geo. H. Clark, D.D. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, announce for next 
month an abridgment of Ormsby’s translation 
of ‘Don Quixote,’ edited for children by M. F. 
Wheaton. 

The Century Company is about to publish 
‘A Handbook of Invalid Cooking,’ by Mary A. 
Boland, instructor in cooking at the Johns 
Hopkins Training School for Nurses. Besides 
recipes, some ideas are given in this book of 
nutrition, digestion, chemical changes in food, 
ete. 

Macmillan & Co. announce as nearly ready 
the first volume of Henry Craik’s ‘ English 
Prose Writers,” uniform with the companion 
series, T. H. Ward’s ‘English Poets.” The 
specimens from each writer’s works are pre- 
faced by brief notices of the life and surround- 
ings of the author, the scope of his work, with 
a critical description of his style and methods, 
and of his place in the development of English 
prose. The part now ready covers the period 
from the fourteenth to the end of the sixteenth 
century. There will be two editions, corre- 
sponding to the Cabinet and Students’ editions 
of Ward’s * Poets.” 

Henry Holt & Co. will shortly publish ‘ Lite- 
rary Criticism for Students,’ by Prof. Edward 
T. McLaughlin of Yale, a book of selections on 
literary sesthetics by the great English critics 
from Sir Philip Sydney to Walter Pater; also, 
‘Representative English Literature,’ by Henry 
8S. Pancoast, University Extension Lecturer. 

D. Appleton & Co. have nearly ready ‘ An- 
drew Jackson,’ in their ‘‘ Great Commanders ” 
series, the last literary labor of the late James 
Parton. 

The death of Cyrus W. Field has seemed a 
fitting occasion to furbish the monument to his 
greatest achievement, and the Scribners have 
accordingly brought out a new edition of Dr. 
Henry M. Field’s ‘ History of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph,’ more handsomel yset,and more or less re- 
vised by the author. Dr. Field has added a chap- 
ter or two personal to his brother, whose career 
is recorded to its sombre end, and whose portrait 
serves as a frontispiece. The memorial is just- 
ly due to one who was the cause of perhaps the 
greatest difference between the world into 
which he was born and that from which he de- 
parted. It will be Cyrus Field’s triumph, too, 
when, as we may expect, the telephone service 
also shall be submarine, and when Emerson’s 
metaphor of the Concord ‘shot heard round 
the world” shall be overtaken by practical 
acoustics. 

To the reprint of the first edition of ‘ David 
Copperfield’ (Macmillan) the younger Dickens 
prefixes but a few words. What passed as his 
father’s masterpiece was written with the 
greatest ease and least draft upon his nervous 
system, and has, properly speaking, no history. 
Mr. Dickens intimates the bounds to its auto- 
biographical and family portraiture, and cen- 
sures Mr. Forster for not excising ‘the half- 
dozen or so lines, which cannot but have come 
as a shock to most people,” in the novelist’s 
posthumous confession of his bitter feelings 
towards his parents—his mother in particular. 
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All the improvements claimed for ‘ Hazell’s 
Annual’ for 1893 (London: Hazell, Watson & 
Viney; New York: Scribners) will be found to 
exist in fact. This valuable statistical hand- 
book has always bestowed much attention on 
Labor, and now essays with good success to 
give a conspectus of the movement the world 
over—a ‘‘movement,” of course, in which 
strikes play a conspicuous part. A new rubric, 
for which enlargement may be expected, per- 
tains to matters Medical. The lists of Peers 
and Commons have been displayed to better 
advantage than formerly. New titles, like 
Paderewski, and old, like Blaine, Cleveland, 
Kossuth, Panama Canal, etc., show the editor's 
care in bringing the work down to date. 

‘The Horsewoman,’ by Alice M. Hayes (W. 
Thacker & Co.), conveys the usual information 
in regard to side-saddle riding which women 
are supposed to be in search of, and is suffi- 
ciently well illustrated. It is by no means so 
clear or so attractive as ‘‘C. de Hurst’s” manual, 
which we recently noticed, and too much space 
is given to advertising the author’s remarkable 
success as a horsewoman, repeating all the flat- 
tering things the newspapers have said of her, 
and recommending the public to read her hus- 
band’s books. * 

‘Figure Skating, Simple and Combined’ 
(Macmillan & Co.) will doubtless prove interest- 
ing to the young people who are taking advan- 
tage of the present season and the facilities 
offered by the various skating-clubs for indulg- 
ing in their favorite pastime. Mr. Monier- 
Williams and his associates seem to have said 
all that it was possible to say on the subject, 
and they are duly impressed with the alleged 
superiority of English figure-skating over that 
practised in any other country. It is of course 
exceedingly difficult to make comparisons, 
but it is safe to say that this superiority can- 
not yet be regarded as a fixed fact. 

‘Old Sword Play’ (B.Westermann & Co.) is a 
handsome volume, chiefly remarkable for the 
illustrations, which are reproduced from the 
works of Morozzo, Alfieri, Angelo, and others. 
These illustrations are accompanied by a some- 
what slender account of the various systems of 
sword play, which cannot be said to add any- 
thing to previous treatises on the subject. 

Columbia College announces two prizes, of 
$1,000 and $400, offered by Mr. Joseph F. Lou- 
bat, for the best works published in English on 
the (1) history, geography, numismatics, (2) ar- 
cheology, ethnology, or philology of North 
America. The author need not be a citizen of 
the United States. The works in question must 
have been published since January 1, 1888, and 
must be based on original research. Copies 
must be sent, not later than June 1 of the pre- 
sent year, to the President of Columbia Col- 
lege, whose Secretary will furnish copies of the 
regulations adopted. Mr. Loubat’s endow- 
ment will permit an award at least every five 
years alternately in the two groups of subjects 
shown above. After the present year, the 
foundation will be employed to stimulate re- 
search—i. e., to reward works written express- 
ly in view of the prizes. 

The Calendar of the Imperial University of 
Tokio for 1891-"92, besides giving the detail of 
students and instructors, furnishes a complete 
list of the publications of the medical and 
scientific departments. While there are four 
volumes of monographs in science, most of 
them in English, and twenty-two medical pa- 
pers in German, the college of literature is 





| still represented by one essay, Prof. Chamber- 


lain’s ‘‘ Aino Studies.” The students number 
1,346, and the graduates and alumni 1,589, The 
statistical tables show that the extremities of 


the empire and every prefecture in it are rep- 





resented, the average age of students at gra- 
duation being twenty-four. Another interesting 
conspectus shows the occupations of graduates, 
the majority being in Government employ, 
and about fifty studying in special courses 
abroad. There is a map of the grounds of the 
University, once the superb city headquarters 
of the daimio of Kaga, the richest of the old 
feudal lords, in whose dominions the charac- 
teristic red and gold porcelain was made. 
of the most interesting pages is that devoted 
to the scholarships founded by private munifi- 
cence, one being in memory of Hatakéyama 
Yoshinari, one of the Japanese best known to 
Americans. Very appropriately, these scho- 
larships. are in law and chemistry, courses 
which were founded by this zealous scholar, 
who was so powerful an agent in the develop 
ment of the old language-school into the uni- 
versity. 

Apropos of the issue this month of the ‘ en- 
riched ” or standard Book of Common Prayer 
in the United States, there is on the press, in 
Japan, a translation of the English parent book 
into the Ainu tongue. The Rev. John Batche- 
lor, an English clergyman, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, whose work on the Ainu of 
Japan we lately reviewed, is the competent 
translator. 

A peep into the literary life of Old Japan, 
and especially of the scholars of Yedo, has been 
afforded readers of the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan by the Rev. George 
W. Knox, American missionary of the Presby- 
terian Church. Dr. Knox has given, in con- 
densed and readable form, the substance of the 
philosophy of Kyus6, the most orthodox and 
influential of the Confucian teachers in Yedo. 
His system being the prop of the Tokugawa 
militarism, or Tycoonism, it had the protection 
of the Yedo Government, and opposition to it 
was banned as heterodoxy. Other scholars who 
made the critical study of 
means of intellectual emancipation, and occa- 
sionally a motor of political loyalty to the Em- 
peror in Kioto, were apt to continue their medi- 
tations in jail, with the confiscation of their 
writings. Dr. Knox is now engaged upon a 
translation of the autobiography .of Arai Ha- 
kuséki, which is probably unique in the litera- 
ture of Japan. This rationalistic scholar, the 
Ewald of Japan, who interpreted in the light 
of science the myths of the ancient books, lived 
between the years 1656-1725, and gives in his 
work a lively picture of literary life, opinions, 
and procedure in the Shogun’s capital. 

A Privat-gymnasium for girls will be opened 
at Easter at Weimar, with the object of pre- 
paring women for the universities. A similar 
gymnasium was opened last October at 
Vienna, 

An introductory lecture of a course on Egyp- 
tology was delivered in London on January 14 
by Mr. Flinders Petrie, the first holder of the 
professorship at University College founded 
by the late Miss Amelia B. Edwards. In it he 
referred to the fact that, while the Govern- 
ments of Germany, France, and Italy had 
liberally assisted students, the English Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding its position in Egypt 
for the past ten years, ‘‘ had done nothing, and 
even private enterprise had been hindered 
rather than helped by English diplomacy.” It 
would be his aim to provide a library and mu- 
seum for the use of students, and he hoped to 
have a series of annual loan exhibitions. In 
addition to courses of lectures, students would 
be prepared for practical work in Egypt, and 
Mr. Petrie stated that from $1,500 to 32,000 
would cover alf the expenses of an excavator 
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best 


history 


the 


of 
and 
the 
whole subject,” Wilkinson was still 


for Some 
works 
mentioned, 
of the 
the best. Mr. Petrie concluded with a rapid 
sketch of what still remained to be 
Egyptology. 

The existence of a race of dwarfs on the At- 
las range, about which there was an animated 


season. 
Egyptian 
but, ‘for 


one recent 


on art were 


general outlines 


done in 


controversy last year, has received unexpected 
confirmation. Mr. Walter B. Harris, who has 
just returned from a journey in southern Mo- 
roceo, communicates these facts to the London 
Times: While travelling along the foot of the 
mountains he saw thirteen or fourteen persons, 
none of whom were over four feet six inches in 
height, natives of the upper mountain regions. 
The Moors described them ‘as a wild people, 
living in built houses in the rocks and snow, 
hunting mouflon with extraordinary agility, 
and given to shooting any one penetrating to 
their domains.” He attributes their small sta 
ture, not, as some have asserted, to the fact 
that they are the remnants of the troglodytes, 
but to the circumstances in which they live. 
He believes them to be ‘‘ merely a certain col 
lection of Shleh tribes, who, through the high 
altitudes at which they live, and the extremes 
of climate they are subject to, from their 
and inability to grow crops, from the 
scarcity and bad quality of such food as they 
are able to collect, have, in the lapse of centu- 
ries, become of almost extraordinarily stunted 
growth.” On his return journey to the coast 
Mr. Harris visited the artificial caves of Ain 
Tarsilt, which, from the height of the roofs and 
the size of the doors, windows, and alcoves for 
beds, were evidently the work of dwarfs. He 
does not venture an opinion, however, as to 


poverty 


whether any descendants of this people are 
still living. 

The pleasant villages of Vevay and Montreux, 
on the banks of Lake Geneva in Switzerland, 
favorite resorts of summer travellers, appear 
to be exposed to a peculiar danger from the 
tendency of their wharves to slip down into the 
waters of the lake. The villages are situated 
on small deltas, built by torrential streams 
that descend from the neighboring hills. The 
outer slope of the deltas, beneath the lake level, 
lies at as steep an angle as can be maintained by 
pebbles and sands. When an additional weight, 
such as that of masonry and wharf construc- 
tion, is added to their edge, equilibrium is de- 
stroyed, and a catastrophe often follows. * At 
Vevay a number of accidents of this kind are 
described by Dr. Schardt in a recent Bulletin 
of the Société Vaudoise. At Vevay a long 
wharf slipped into the lake on May 11, 1877, 
and at Montreux a wharf and some adjoining 
parts of the shore, occupying in all about ten 
thousand square feet, quietly sank on May 19, 
1891. A heavy storm of wind and rain prevail- 
ed at the time, and no one was on the wharf 
when it disappeared. 

The American Anthropologist for January 
contains an article on the distribution of stone 
implements in the tide-water country of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, by W. H. Holmes, in which 
he gives a novel and suggestive interpretation 
to the reugh-chipped stones such as have been 
heretofore called palwolithic. Mr. Holmesshows 
very clearly that the rough-chipped stones 
found around Washington are simply “rejects,” 
discarded for some unsatisfactory behavior in 
the hands of the Indians who worked them 
Complete sequences of specimens illustrate the 
from the unworked cobble-stones of 
the old river beds, through the rougher or finer 
rejects, to the finely chipped or polished imple- 
ments. The rejects are never taken far from 


advance 
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the ** workshops” where the original mat 


Was got out, but the finished plermae " 
carried far and wide from these centres 
tribution. Whatever date may finally tx ver 
to rough-chipped stones embedded iz i 
turbed river gravels, it is « rthat the } 
ples of interpretation announced by Mr. H 

must be carefully introduced in a revis 
much that has been published about s dl 

*palwolithic man” in America 

The age of the earth is discussed by Mr a 
ence King in the January number of the 
rican Journal of Science onthe basis of certai 
experiments made in the laboratory of t 
United States Geol ul Survey } M 
Carl Barus on the behay of rocks undet t 
temperatures and pressures. Assuming 
tain initial distributions of temperature wit! 
the earth, it is found that an age of 4.000.004 
years is the most probable measure of the t 
since a permanent crust was formed and ¢ 
logical processes were introduced; and this it 
volves such a present distribution of internal 
temperatures as is consistent with essentia 
solidity of the rock mass within, because dow 
ward increase of pressure more than counte 
balances the effect of downward increase of 
heat. Mr. King finds evidence of the correct 
ness of this time-measure first in the physica 
evidence of the behavior of the earth as as l 
under tidal strains, and second in the limits 
set to the past supply of solar heat by the est 
mates of Helmholtz and Kelvin. [In the br 
ary number of the same periodical Mr. Ge ‘ 
F. Becker makes a contribution to the history 
of the physical term ‘* potential” (swhs.) tha 
will be serviceable to Dr. Murray and the * New 
English Dictionary.’ 

Two articlesextracted from the Bulletin of t 
United States Fish Commission—on the phys 
and biological characteristics of the natura 
oyster-grounds of South Carolina, and 
present methods of oyster-culture in Fran 
both by Mr. Bashford Dean— possess x 
ceptional interest on account of the numerous 
accompanying photographic views. The phos 
phate industry in the beds the Car 
rivers is, it appears, injurious to the oyster not 
by reason of any chemical pollution, but 
the mere mechanical disturbance of tl ater 


with sediment. 























The political vagaries of the present pop 
tion of Kansas have induced much spect 
as to the cause of them. That the lack of news 
papers does not count is evident from the list 
published in the eighth annual reper t 
Kansas Historical Society It tills twer 
nine pages, and with very few exceptions every 
paper thus recorded is sent as a free gift t 
Society, which binds and cares for it hk 
enlightened spirit governs the press Wis 
consin in reference to the ry of the State 
Historical Society 

Mr. F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, reissues, 
asad occasion, his pa phot portrait 
of the late Phi Brooks. N tter has 
under our observat rer 
ceptable may | sts t 
the same portrait i s 
permanent ink or ate pay his ex 
tionally good pr ss \ ber 
early port the g | s 
ers and friends. with views his 
his haunts, a nv a uy : 
Brooks bv tl Re Vv. JQalu s H. War 

rom the Boston \ E M i 

The thirty-third v me of Sidney Lee's 

‘Dictionary of National Biography’ (London 
Smith, Elder &€ Co.; New York: Macmillan 
carries the letter L along to Liuelyn The 
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‘Dante,’ published in 1883 in the Hoepli series 
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of manuals, afd translated into English in 1887 
by Dr. Davidson. 


Three years our readers’ attention 
was directed to the then recently concluded 
barometric observations of Prof. A. Heilprin 
among the giant volcanoes of Mexico, made 


ago 


with a view to redetermining the elevations of 
the four principal summits of the Republic, the 
Nevado de Toluca, Ixtaccihuatl, Popocatepetl, 
and Citlaltepetl (or Peak of Orizaba, as it is 
commonly called). The results obtained showed, 
contrary to common supposition, that the Peak 
of Orizaba (18,205 feet) exceeded Popocatepet! 
in elevation by nearly seven hundred feet, and 
that it was justly entitled to the first position 
among the Mexican mountains, if not among 
all the summits of the North American Conti- 
nent. Much incredulity was at the time ex- 
pressed regarding this determination of alti- 
tude, and it even appears that considerable 
feeling was aroused by it in the City of Mexico, 
so justly proud of the ‘‘smoky mountain,” one 
éf the ‘‘ watch towers” of the Valley of Ana- 
huac, are the inhabitants of the Mexican capi- 
tal. More recent determinations of the two 
rival summits, made by J. T. Scovell of Terre 
Haute, Ind., in charge of a special commission 
of exploration, confirm Prof. Heilprin’s mea- 
surements, and place them within an unusually 
narrow margin of error. The average of the 
barometric determinations of the Peak of Ori- 
zaba gives 18,179 feet, and of the triangulation, 
18,314 feet—a mean of 18,246 feet. Assuming 
this altitude to be approximately correct (and 
it is so conceded by the editor of the Royal 
Geographieal Society’s Proceedings), the ques- 
tion as to the culminating point of the North 
American Continent resolves itself into a con- 
sideration of the claims of Orizaba and Mount 
St. Elias. The latter mountain, which the 
earlier determinations of Russell and Kerr had 
almost consigned to the level of the higher 
peaks of Colorado and California, has since 
been reconstituted by Russell into a mountain 
of the first order, with an elevation of approxi- 
mately 18,100 feet. As such it confirms the 
position stated in the Nation, that while a close 
rival of the Mexican peak, its place is probably 
after, rather than before, that mountain. 


—In his forty-seventh annual report, Prof. 
Pickering, Director of the Harvard College 
Observatory, makes fitting allusion to the 
death of a second member of the famous firm 
of Alvan Clark & Sons, Mr. George B. Clark, 
to whose genius for mechanical devices, indo- 
mitable perseverance, and devotion to the in- 
terests of the Observatory, the success of many 
of the most useful of the Harvard instruments is 
due, While, asnoted in previous years, the work 
with the equatorials and the meridian instru- 
ments, circle and photometer, is systematically 
prosecuted, the research of the Henry Draper 
Memorial continues to absorb very largely the 
interests of the Observatory. Two eight-inch 
telescopes are constantly photographing the 
sky, about 2,800 plates having been taken with 
the Draper telescope at home, and nearly 2,000 
with the Bache telescope of like pattern in 
Peru. A fruitful research with these plates 
has been the repeated discovery of variable 
stars, which are readily distinguished by hav- 
ing the hydrogen lines bright in their spectra. 
The valuable material continually accumulat- 
ing with these instruments has frequently 
proved useful in studying the history of newly 
discovered objects, conspicuously so in the 
case of Nova Aurige, which was found to 
have been photographed more than twenty 
times antecedently to its discovery. The last 
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plates of this now familiar object show its 
spectrum resembling that of a planetary nebula. 
With the eleven-inch Draper spectrograph 
nearly a thousand photographs were taken, 
about one-third of them being spectra of 8 
Aurige, from which will be determined the 
law of that remarkable periodic doubling of 
the lines which is regarded as indicating actual 
duplicity of the star itself. In the lunar 
eclipse rather more than a year ago, attempt 
was made, both at Cambridge and in Peru, to 
photograph a possible satellite of the moon, 
but with only a further accumulation of nega- 
tive evidence of the existence of such a body. 


—By the establishment of the fund bearing 
his name, the wish of Mr. Boyden, who desired 
to secure an astronomical station where at- 
mospheric hindrances would be greatly dimi- 
nished, has been eminently fulfilled in the Har- 
vard station at Arequipa, Peru. <A quivering 
atmosphere is no longer, as heretofore, the 
chief obstacle to the progress of observations of 
the first order, and a limit would now seem to 
be enforced rather by the size of available 
telescopes. At 8,000 feet elevation, Prof. W. 
H. Pickering has employed a thirteen-inch tele- 
scope in a critical scrutiny of the planet Mars 
at its recent near approach to the earth, deter- 
mining exact positions of nearly a hundred 
points on its surface, discovering forty minute 
black points (provisionally designated lakes), 
and measuring the oblateness of our neighbor- 
ing planet, which, it is found, may possibly 
have an excess of equatorial cloud. Also, the 
reality of the so-called canals of Schiaparelli 
has been confirmed, various measurements of 
them secured, and the relative colors of different 
portions of the planetary disk made the matter 
of minute record. Nor have Mercury and Ve- 
nus been neglected, the behavior of the mark- 
ings on the surface of the former confirming 
Schiaparelli’s view that axial rotation and or- 
bital revolution of this planet are accomplished 
in the same time, while on Venus no permanent 
markings whatever were detectable. The Ma- 
gellanic clouds, too, have come in for their 
share of attention, the result having been 
reached that their light is due partly to stars 
and in part to nebulous matter. Meteorology 
also is regularly attended to, with observations 
not only at Arequipa, but at the Chachani Ra- 
vine, elevation 16,650 feet, as yet the loftiest 
meteorological observatory in the world. Lit- 
tle space is left for mention of the Bruce pho- 
tographic telescope, of twenty-four inches dia- 
meter, now about to be brought into opera- 
tion at Cambridge, and which, if successful, 
will be in many respects the most powerful 
telescope in the world. After a period of use 
upon the northern sky, it will be sent to the 
Boyden station in Peru for a few years’ study 
of the southern heavens, upon which only a 
very few telescopes of great capacity have yet 
been turned. 


—Russian agriculture is the subject of a 
report recently issued by the British Foreign 
Office. From this it appears that in European 
Russia, as a whole, the spring crops of 1892 
were again considerably below the average, 
while in three of the sixteen so-called ‘ famine 
governments” the harvest hardly repaid the 
cost of ingathering; in ten more it was defi- 
cient in quality and in quantity; and in only 
three was it fairly abundant. The autumn 
harvest, on account of a long drought in April 
and May, the scorching winds of August and 
September, and an incursion of locusts, was be- 
lieved to be still worse. In five provinces 








(Saratov, Riazan, Tula, Kursk, and Voronezh) 


the yield of the whole year has not been 


sufficient to feed their 10,000,000 inhabitants, 
, and by this time, unless they have been re- 


lieved from other districts, they are reduced 
to starvation rations. But their ability to 
meet this scarcity is less than it was a year 
ago. Then they had cattle and a little money 
laid up. Now their cattle have been sold or 
eaten and their money has been spent. In 
some districts one may wander by the hour 
without seeing a horse or a cow. In the 
Government of Saratov, for instance, there 
were in May, 1891, 2,000,000 head of cattle; 
to-day there are probably not 100,000, while, 
in addition, the debts of the peasantry of the 
sixteen famine governments for unpaid taxes 
and borrowed money amount to more than 
$100,000,000. The direct cause of last year’s 
failure in these provinces appears to have 
been the fact that the seed sent by the Gov- 
ernment was poor in quality and deficient 
in quantity, and was not distributed until 
some three weeks after the time for sow- 
ing. The gradual deterioration of agricul- 
ture in this region—the famous black-soil 
country, the most fertile in Europe—is at- 


tributed in the report to three principal 
causes. The ruthless destruction of the great 


encircling forests, by which the moisture has 
been diminished and the protection from the 
scorching winds has been taken away, has 
changed the climate. The Mir system of land- 
tenure, by which the arable land is divided by 
lot every three years, tends to exhaust the soil, 
the temporary cultivator naturally desiring to 
get all he can from his land and being unwilling 
to enrich it for the benefit of his successor. 
The third cause is the oppressive taxation and 
the time of collecting the taxes, immediately at 
the close of harvest and before the crops are 
sold. From all these causes combined, and 
taking into consideration the ignorance of the 

{ussian peasant and his tendency to fatalism, 
there is great reason to fear that the famine 
conditions are becoming chronic. 


MAHAN’S SEA-POWER.—II. 


The Influence of Sea-Power upon the French 
Revolution and Empire. 1793-1812. By 
Capt. A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. 2 vols. Boston: 
Little. Brown & Co. 

Capt. MAHAN’S second volume treats of the 

civil and administrative, as well as naval, war- 

fare against commerce during the Napoleonic 
wars, and discusses in a critical and apprecia- 
tive manner the career and Ministry of the 
younger Pitt. The struggle for existence be- 
tween France (or rather Napoleon) and Great 
Britain, represented mainly by the two per- 
sonalities of Pitt and the Emperor, enters into 
almost every page, and the strength of the sea- 
power of Great Britain is as clearly shown upon 
its commercial side as it is in the more fami- 
liar and vivid aspects in which the forces of 
war were employed. At the end of 1799, when 
Napoleon assumed the First Consulate and 
made overtures for peace to Great Britain 
which received an impossible answer, the pow- 
er and prosperity of that country, notwith- 
standing the immense burdens of the war, had 
greatly increased. Her insular position and 
control of the sea gave her peace at home, 
while from the maritime and commercial 
paralysis of France and Holland, her great 
rivals, she had now become both the ware- 
house and factory of Europe. The foreign 
trade, which in the last year of peace had 
amounted to £44,500,000, in 1800 exceeded £73,- 
000,000 in value, and thus Pitt was able so to 
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increase the revenue that the receipts above 
the great war taxes far exceeded anything 
At this time, although Napx 

leon was almost supreme upon the Continent 


known before. 


his dominion upon the sea was limited to the 
range of his guns from shore, and, notwith- 
standing the abundance of French corsairs and 
attempts upon English commerce, the carrying 
trade was under the control of England, and 
not a single merchant-vessel was upon the sea 
carrying the French flag. 

The armed neutrality of 1800 and the peace 
of Lun ‘ville left Great Britain alone in 1801 in 
her war against France, who was aided for the 
moment directly or indirectly by the rest of 
Europe. 
the Northern Powers, with Nelson as the fight 
ing spirit, sailed in March to attack the Rus- 
fieets. The latter, under the 


the guns of Copenhagen, was 


The Baltic expedition, aimed against 





sian and Danish 
protection of 
committed to a stationary defence, and Nelson 
proposed to his superior to go direct to Revel 
and attack the Russian fleet and destroy it, 
suggesting, also, the alternative of a detach 
‘with 
the remainder attempt the business at Copen 


ment of ten ships for that purpose and 
hagen.” Nelson's bold suggestion receives the 
strongest commendation from the author as a 
blow at the soul of the Confederation, or, as Nel- 
son terms it, ‘‘a hewing of the trunk ” which 
would carry the limbs in its fall. The author 

think he 
should, the alternative which would expose the 
English fleet to a defeat in detail, as the re- 
mainder left for the Danes would not have 
been sufficient to provide for the contingencies 
that might and did arise before Copenhagen. 
The battle of Copenhagen was never a popu- 
lar one in England, and neither his country 
nor history has given Nelson credit for the 
courage, skill, and endurance displayed upon 


fails, however, to condemn, as we 


Fighting from fixed defences, 
the courage and endurance of the Danes were 
most marked. Jurien de la Graviére, the first 
of French naval critics, says of the fight and 
Nelson’s merits upon the occasion, that ‘ they 
will always be, in the eyes of seamen, his fair- 
est title to glory. He alone was capable of 
displaying such boldness and perseverance, he 
alone could confront the immense difficulties of 
that enterprise and overcome them.” 

Events in this notable year followed each 
other rapidly: the Russian fleet escaped from 
Revel, the armed neutrality was dissolved, Bo- 


this occasion. 


naparte’s attempts to relieve Malta and Egypt 
failed, and, finally, his endeavors to collect a 
fleet of the allied forces at Cadiz upon the flank 
of the English communications with the Medi 
terranean resulted in the battie of Algesiras, 
with its varied fortunes but ultimately disas- 
trous results for the allies. 
the interior position were well exemplified 
here, and the strategic superiority of the fleet 
or squadron that closely masks an enemy's port 


The advantages of 


Soon after, peace was declared, leaving Great 
Britain with a naval force of 202 ships of the 
line, as against 135 with which she had com- 
menced the war, while France, beginning wit! 
80 ships, found herself with but 30 at the end. 

In 1803 war again began, Cornwallis sailing 
the day after the declaration with ten ships to 
resume the watch off the great French port of 
Brest, while a day later Nelson hoisted his flag 
on board of the Victory on his way to assum 
the chief command in the Mediterranean, Pitt 
to subdue England—one by attempted invasion. 
the other by the destruction of her trade and 
consequent undermining of her financial stabi 
lity. After the Hanover and 
the reoccupation of the lower part of the Italian 


occupation of 





| mirably 


The 


peninsula, 


Nation. 


Napoleon turned his attention t 
The « 


covered by the 


wards the invasion of Great Britain 


struction of the flotilla which, 


fleet, was to be the means of 
the Channe l, 
of the n 
Napole n 
material on 
work of construction and ¢ 
drained the dockyards of mechanics. Muctl 


doubt has been expressed of late years as to the 


transport ae 

perated against the natructior 
W Von Is f r t} « 
Not only did it absorb the scant 
hand for ship-building, but the 


‘onstant repairs 


sincerity of Napoleon’s intentions to atte 


the crossing of the Channel, but the author 


holds, with such careful historians 


is Ti 
and Lanfrey, that it is not possible, afte: 

amining the voluminous correspondenc f 
Napoleon during the thirty months of prepara 


tion, to avoid the conviction that so elaborate 


mild be in 


Italian nature of Bona 


a deception as it would involve w 
possible even for the 
The 


rapid 


the undertaking and 
Austria fro 
mubts and 
Napoleon’ 


although ad 


parte. boldness of 
the 


Boulogne afterwards caused these di: 


movement against 
strengthen Metternich’s report of 
but 
situated to 


against Austria, was not less so with respect t 


own declarations: Boulogne, 


discuise the movement 
Besides, it 
for Napole nh to 


project In case his 


England 
customary 


an invasion of Was, as 


Jomini_ testifies, 
entertain an alternative 
combinations failed, as this did, when Vil! 
for Cadiz , 


The campaign of Trafalgar, 


instead of for Brest 
in which Napoleon 
attempted the union of the naval 


neuve sailed 


strength of 
Brest 


France and her ally, Spain, at or near 


followed, ending with Nelson's victory and 
death. The author thus 


eriod of waiting preceding this victory: 
I 2] 


vividly t! 


pictures 
t 


‘**Meanwhile, that period of waiting from 
May, 1803, to August, 1805, when the tangled 
net of naval and military movements began to 
unravel, was a striking and wonderful pause 
the world’s history. On the heights above 
Boulogne and along the narrow strip of beact 





from Etaples to Wimereux, were encamped 
130,000 of the most brilliant soldiervy of a 
time. Growing daily more Vv n 





in the bracing sea air and the hardy life laid 
out for them, they could on fine days, as they 
practised the varied manwuvres which were t 
perfect the vast host in e1 rking i 
barking with order and rapidity, see the wl 




















cliffs fringing the only country that toth st 
defied their arms. Far away, Cornwallis off 
Brest. Collingwood off Rochefort, Pellew I 
Ferrol, were battling the wild gales of the Bay 
of Biscay, in that tremendous and sustai: 
vigilance which reached its utmost tensiot 
the years preceding Trafalgar, concerning 
which Collingwood wrote tl ne 
to be made of iron, but whi ul 
them by the unquestionable and imminent 
ger of the country. Farther dist st 
severed apparently from all connection w 
the busy scene at Boulogne, Nelson bef 
Toulon was wearing away the last two vears 
his glorious but suffering life, fighting the fi 
northwesters of the Gulf of Lyons. and ques 
thoning, questioning wallvV, With fev - 
anxiety, Whether Napoleon's object was Eg 
again or Great Britain really 

They were dull. weary, eventless mont! 
those months of watching and waiting 
big ships before the French arsenals. Pur 


poseless thev sure] 
saved England 
more im} 


of sea l 


ressive d 





wer upon 
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than anything its subject has so far inspired, 
x t : by W. H. Lamon. Its 
seness, however, is literary in the main, and 
t ke Ls n’s se brutal frank 
— kK ag lish pleasure in unearthing 
everything sordid in the circumstances of Lin 
. and everything questionable in the 
t is of his political career. The hard and 
acts of his narration nearly all remain 
Herndon’s Life, but so different is Herndon’s 
t much warmer his appreciation 
f Li In's better parts, that the final impres 
s left upon our minds is very different 


Maj. Whitney’s book, while reproducing, in less 


rderly arrangement and with much less of de 
the materials of Herndon’s and Lamon’s, 
is marred by an extravagance of laudation 
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further removed from Herndon’s honest admi- 
ration than that is from the deliberate depre- 
ciation of Lamon. He never tires of the rhe- 
torical flights by which he seeks each time some 
more extravagant expression of his conception 
of Lincoln’s intellectual and moral greatness. 
His favorite comparisons will hardly be con- 
genial to the orthodox mind, for they are all 
between Lincoln and the Second Person in the 
Trinity—e. g., ‘‘His mental anguish” during 
Grant’s battles in the Wilderness ‘‘ was only 
exceeded in the way of vicarious suffering by 
the agony of Gethsemane”; and, consonantly 
with this kind of simile, Nancy Hanks, the 
mother of Lincoln, was ‘‘second only to the 
Virgin Mary, who gave to humanity the Sa- 
viour of mankind.” After which we have the 
astonishing anti-climax, ‘‘The Hanks [sic] are 
an humble race, but an estimable lady who 
was the wife of one of the recent Governors of 
Kansas descended from that family on the ma- 
ternal side.” 

This is one of many incidents that make 
Maj. Whitney’s book the most amusing contri- 
bution to our Lincoln literature that we have 
had to date. There is a chapter called ‘ Lin- 
coln as a Merry Andrew,” which, with much 
stale, flat, and unprofitable matter, has some 
fresh examples of Lincoln’s overflowing drol- 
lery and wit. No one before has laid so much 
stress on this aspect of his character, his per- 
sistent predilection for the comic and absurd, 
in season and out of season, his fondness for 
Joe Miller and his kind. Maj. Whitney strenu- 
ously insists upon the utility of this predilec- 
tion, which to Stanton was intolerable and to 
Chase deplorable. He thinks it was Lincoln’s 
salvation from the besetting melancholy of his 
life. Probably it was to no slight degree the 
obverse side of that which was more hidden 
from the common view. In regard to the taste 
of Lincoln’s jokes and stories, there is nothing 
here to qualify the force of Herndon’s testimo- 
ny, which is also that of Leonard Swett and 
others, that while no indelicacy hurt a joke or 
story that had in it the soul of wit, so no in- 
delicacy, as such, ever attracted him. It was 
the wit or humor that he wanted, and the rest 
was for him as if it did not exist. But Maj. 
Whitney’s account of Lincoln’s humorous side 
‘furnishes only a small proportion of the amus- 
ing matter of his book. This is everywhere, 
and most where the writer is himself least con- 
scious of it. It attaches to his literary crudi- 
ty; to his ambitious rhetoric; to his astonishing 
punctuation; to his grammar, which is as 
strikingly original; to the magnificent pro- 
pylea, metaphysical, psychological, historical, 
through which, in chapter after chapter, he 
advances to the sacred precincts of his particu- 
lar themes, which are often surprisingly con- 
tracted when we finally arrive; and to the ag- 
gregations of proper names with which Lin- 
coln’s is associated or compared. For the in- 
congruity of these we must go for a parallel to 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Jerusalem and Madagascar,” and 
for their prodigality to Lowell’s catalogue, 
in the ‘Fable for Critics,’ satirizing the habit 
of Theodore Parker. 

His acquaintance with Lincoln began in Oc- 
tober, 1854, and ended in October, 1861—why 
then does not appear. He saw much of Lin- 
coln on the circuit, and he accompanied him 
on his famous debating tour in 1858, when, 
locking horns with Douglas, as he expressed it, 
in many a forensic battle, he established his 
superior strength, but lost the Senatorial prize. 
Maj. Whitney tells no more pathetic story 
than that of his finding Lincoln alone in his 
office on the evening of Douglas’s election, 
while those who had supported him were debat- 


a 








ing whether they should not throw him over 
and take up with Douglas for the Presidency, 
as Horace Greeley vehemently advised. Of Maj. 
Whitney’s contention that Lincoln’s political 
ambition was purely secondary, like that of 
Macbeth taken on to please his wife, there is 
abundant evidence to the contrary in his own 
pages. It was that, together with his ability, 
which attracted Mary Todd to him, and, 
strangely in contrast with the judgment of his 
fellow-citizens generally for twenty years, won 
him her preference over Douglas, his rival in 
both politics and love. 

The title of Maj. Whitney’s book is an ex- 
tremely modest one compared with the wide 
range of its topics. A single chapter, ‘‘ Life 
on the Eighth Circuit,” is all there is to make 
the title good, and even that includes much 
foreign matter in its thirty pages. More than 
half of it is devoted to the judge of the circuit, 
David Davis, for whom the writer has a dislike 
so venomous that it would imply some personal 
animus, were it not that McClellan is subse- 
quently treated worse, and Grant with an alter- 
nation of superficial praise and deep contempt 
more hurtful than unqualified abuse. Of the 
life on the circuit, the social evening meetings 
of the lawyers with the judge furnish the 
greater part, but in a chapter on ‘ Lincoln asa 
Lawyer” there is some amends for this. Lin- 
coln was the life and soul of these meetings, en- 
joying his own humor and absurdity with the 
keenest zest, but equally ‘‘ pricked with the 
cider of the judge’s wit,” or any that was 
good. If these records can be trusted, his 
speech was that of a backwoodsman of the 
time; but, even on the circuit, something of 
his essential dignity struck through the queer 
disguise. No one ever called him ‘‘Abe.” On 
the other hand, he disliked having ‘ Mr.” or 
any other title added to his own surname, 
and would gladly have addressed others with 
the same simplicity. The more important the 
case on trial, the better he displayed his pow- 
ers, stripping off verbiage and technicalities 
and going straight to the heart of the matter. 
As to his refusing cases that were not intrin- 
sically just, that is a part of the legend that 
must be given up. 

A chapter on ‘‘ Lincoln as an Orator ” is one 
of the most valuable in the book, for the simple 
reason that it contains an entire speech of Lin- 
coln’s heretofore unpublished, which was de- 
livered at Urbana on October 24, 1854, in the 
old court-room, which ‘‘shone resplendent in 
the coruscation of eleven tallow candles glued 
on top of the nether sashes of the windows.” 
It was his last Whig speech, and was little short 
of those with which he encountered Douglas in 
1858. There is here nothing of the loose un- 
dress of his habitual walk and conversation, 
but it is as clear as possible—Dawes and Greeley 
were not more so—in its unqualified acceptance 
of the Fugitive Slave Law as a finality, ‘‘ to be 
as fully and honestly obeyed as any other.” 
Equally in denying any intention of seeking the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
the speech foreshadows the Republican plat- 
forms of 1856 and 1860, which the average as- 
sailant of Webster’s speech of March 7, 1850, 
forgets (if he ever knew) were built with the 
materials of that speech. The same speech 
foreshadows Lincoln’s attitude towards slavery 
in the civil war: ‘‘ Much as I hate slavery, I 
would consent to the extension of it rather 
than see the Union dissolved.” Chapter xiii., 
‘* Lincoln and Slavery,” is one of the longest in 


‘the book, but the most of it is spent in a por- 


tentous history of slavery from the beginning 
of the world, and an argument for the inferio- 
rity of the negro and his inability to live asa 





freeman among white men, to which position 
Lincoln firmly held. Before and after emanci- 
pation he was a colonizationist. Emancipation 
was a “revolutionary alternative, which he 
abhorred,” forced on him by ‘‘the Radical 
politicians and people of the North.” If this 
rendering, for which Major Whitney has much 
show of truth, is wholly sound, it must be con- 
fessed that as the unwilling instrument of 
emancipation he shines with a less glorious 
light than in the popular imagination. But of 
his sincere hatred of slavery and his intense 
love for the Union there can be no doubt. 

The chapter “ Lincoln as a Christian” is one 
of the most worthless in the book. The writer 
confesses that Lincoln never spoke with him 
upon the subject of religion, and several of his 
hearsays and reported conversations are evi- 
dently not authentic. There is nothing here to 
impeach the position of Herndon that, from 
being ‘‘a Tom Paine infidel” in his earlier 
manhood, Lincoln came at length to find in the 
writings of Theodore Parker an expression of 
religious thought and feeling to which he 
could heartily respond. But without being or- 
thodox, or approximately so, Lincoln was ex- 
tremely superstitious. He had some ground 
for being so in his abnormal moods and the 
visionary experiences they brought. When he 
was in Washington as a Congressman, he would 
not be one of thirteen at table, and Robert 
Toombs, another of the company, told him he 
would rather die than be so superstitious. 

What is here written of ‘‘ Lincoln’s loyalty 
to his friends” is creditable to him. The 
writer saw him very angry only on three occa- 
sions, and one of these was when he undertook 
to urge on the President some civil appoint- 
ment. He has several personal reminiscences 
which are a real addition to our stock. The 
illustrations ought to have a word. They are 
numerous, and include some interesting photo- 
graphs and facsimiles of Lincoln’s letters and 
public documents, with others that are simply 
a device to tickle the eyes of the groundlings. 
The frontispiece Lincoln is valuable compared 
with the well-known photograph of 1860 
(which is also given), as showing what an im- 
mense defacement was his beard. On page 
317 the familiar representation of Charlotte 
Corday, in the Corcoran Gallery at Washing- 
ton, does service as the picture of ‘‘ a handsome 
and modest-appearing octoroon.” 





The Purgatory of Dante Alighieri (Purgato- 
rio i—xxvii): An Experiment in Literal 
Verse Translation. By Charles Lancelot 
Shadwell, M.A., B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, with an Introduction by 
Walter Pater, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Macmillan & Co. 


THERE are some intellectual labors, like the 
squaring of the circle, which, although demon- 
strated again and again to be unachievable, 
have an irresistible and recurring fascination. 
Such is the translation of Dante into English 
verse that shall in any way reproduce the 
poetical qualities of the original. Last year, 
in reviewing Prof. Norton’s prose translation, 
we took occasion to state why it is, in our 
opinion, that a prose version of Dante, or 
Homer, or Virgil is preferable to any metrical 
version that has been or is likely to be made; 
and it would not be worth while to return to 
the subject now did not Mr. Shadwell’s ‘“ ex- 
periment” confirm most fully the opinions we 
then expressed. Mr. Shadwell, too, has the 
approval of no less dignified a scholar than 
Mr. Walter Pater, and with such a sponsor the 
assumption that any-English metre can satis- 
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factorily reproduce Dante’s metre is likely to 
lead other students astray. 

A great poem like the ‘ Divine Comedy’ is 
admired for both its form and its substance; its 
form is untranslatable, because in English we 
have no metrical equivalent for the ferza rima 
of the Italian. It follows, therefore, that any 
attempt to put the ‘ Divine Comedy’ into Eng 
lish verse must result not only ina loss of the 
charms of the original form, but also in that 
botching of the substance which is inevitable 
Wecan 
get, in prose, an adequate statement of the 
substance of a poem; but the converse is not 
true, as any one can judge for himself by 
merely comparing the best metrical versions of 


whenever prose is turned into poetry. 


the Psalms with the prose of the King James | 


Bible. In languages as nearly allied as Ger 
man and English, metrical forms are often in- 
terchangeable; in languages like Italian and 
English or Spanish and English, this is not 
true. What effect, could be 
produced by an attempt to render in English 


for example, 


the assonance of Calderon’s verse? 

Mr. Shadwell is conscious that he has set 
himself an impossible task, but this has not de- 
terred him from persevering in it. Rejecting 
blank verse as little better than prose, and dis- 
missing the English terza rima, he sought for 
some other English metre which might do jus- 
tice to Dante’s ferza rima ; and he finally chose 
the metrical form of Marvell's Horatian *‘ Ode 
to Cromwell”! ‘This ode,” he says, 
composed in stanzas, each stanza consisting of 
pair of iambic eight-syllabled lines and 
one pair of six-syllabled lines, thus: 


as "18 


one 


“He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try; 
Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right, 
But bowed his comely head 
Down as upon a bed.” 
We need not lavish criticism upon Marvell's 
but it 
is one thing for Marvell to have chosen this 
form for the expression of high criticism upon 
Cromwell, and quite another thing for Mr 
Shadwell to choose it as a vehicle for the infi- 
nite variety of Dante’s theme. Mr. Shadwell’s 
first reason for making his selection is that 
Dante arranges his poem in stanzas of three lines 


ode, strong in thought, robust in form : 


each, and rarely overruns from ferzina to ter- 
This is only partly correct; the sentence 
is carried on in a third and sometimes in al- 
most a half of the ferzine, and it is often in- 
terrupted ina single terzina. Mr. Shadwell's 
second reason, ‘‘that the capacity of the two 
equal,” Marvell's having 
twenty-eight and Dante’s thirty-three syllables, 
has little cogency. 


zing, 


stanzas is nearly 
in 
length be the desideratum, why not adopt a 
four-line stanza of eight syllables to the line 

That would give thirty-two syllables in English 
for thirty-three in Italian. Mr. Shadwell states, 
in the third place, that the latter part of 
Dante’s terzina is often filled by ‘ta subordi 


If ‘‘equal capacity ” 


nate clause, a reflexion, a simile, an illustra- 
tion, a parenthetic statement of any kind,” 
and that the change from eight to six sylables 
in the second part of Marvell's stanza is par- 
ticularly adapted for just such subordinate 
clauses. While we admit a certain pertinencs 
in this argument, we believe that this claim 
by an advocate of the 
four-line octosylabic stanza. Mr. Shadwell’s 
“there 


tween the language of the two poets 


could justly be made 


last reason is that is a resemblance be 


Marvell, 
like J I 


lante, can produce great effects by the 


us 


» of very simple and homely words. Com 


pare the lines 
‘But bowed his comelv head 
Down as upon a bed; 
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or 
While round the armed bands 
Did clap their bloody hands 


with the following : 
*Ma not sem peregrin come vot sfete 


‘A guisa di leon quando si + 


To this argument we reply h 
effects ” produced by the p: 
metrical form, but by the quality of the poet's 
thought. There is no n 


were not 
© in English in which 
not produced * g 
by the use of very simple and homely 


retr 


great poets have reat effects 
words.’ 
They abound in blank verse; you will find them 
in the running octosylHabic measure of Col 
‘Christabel,” in the varied iambics of 
Wordsworth’s great Ode, in the fluent metre 


which Burns so much affected, in the Spense 


ridge’s 


rian stanza as used by Byron, in the adapta 
tion of the Italian canz 
in ** The Buried Life.” 


" } 
me as used 


Have 


infer, therefore, that the power ‘to produce 


we not a right to 


al 
’ Marvell's 

stanza? A could not pri 

them by using that or any other form; 


great effects by the use of very simple 






homely words” does not inhere in 


poor versifier 


me of 1 


can produce them by using any « LAIR 
forms. 

So much for an @-priert examination of Mr 
Shadwell’s theory: let us glance for a moment 
at its application in his version. One of the 
best known passages of the ** Purgatorio” is the 
opening of the eighth canto, which Mr. Shad 


well gives thus: 


* The hour was come that on the sea 
Softens the heart with memory 
The day on voyage sped 
Farewell to friends was sald ; 
Then, if he hear the distant bell 
That seems the dving day to knell 
Its sound hath power to mx 
rhe new-bound pilgrim's love 


ve 


Here is compactness, but of what sort 

the compactness that may be attained 

knocking off the hands and legs of a statuett 
fit H 


a given niche : 
too, is frequency of rhyme, which Mr. Shad 


in order to make it 


well regards as a most important considera 


tion ; but what scheme of rhymes Certainh 
one as nearly approaching a mere jingle as it 
would be possible to find in any serious work 
That pair of short lines at the end of eac} 
stanza produces not a * great effect,” but tl 

effect of hurrying to be through, and of a 
dearth of thought sufficient to make the st 
couplet in the stanza of equal length w t 

first. All this, we need hardly remark. is t 
the impression produced by the original. Ws 


do not always find in Longfellow’s translation 
melody, and, of course, we have t rhyme 
and vet his version of this passage gives much 













more of the music of Mr 
Shadwell, with his ji: vive 
Longfellow, moreover, and 
Shadwell is not. Tha vdge 
for himself we quote | 
. 
Whoever w ad aloud a canto of the v 
translation will, we think, hav ttle des t 
read another The monotony the f 
*‘ Hiawatha’ is tol pared with t x 
vress s and the sing-s f s M 
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But it has a more serious defect in that it is 
given over to the support of a theory of M. 
Corroyer, viz., that Gothic architecture, being 
simply the development of an effort to apply a 
system of vaulting on groin-ribs to varying 
areas, is derived not from the Roman and Ro- 
manesque groined vault, but from the dome 
and pendentive. The Church of St. Front at 
Périgueux, he declares, is the mother of it all, 
and it was first developed in the churches of 
Aquitaine and Anjou and imitated in the Isle 
of France. This paradox is maintained not by 
documents and dates, but by simply denying 
out of hand the received chronology, and ar- 
ranging the buildings in the order which is re- 
quired by his thesis. Dates and documents 
show, if the researches of historians and ar- 
cheologists are worth anything, that the An- 
gevine churches are some half century later 
than those which M. Corroyer derives from 
them; but with this he does not concern him- 
self. 

Miss Simmonds’s nonchalant translation may 
fitly be called flighty. It is her pleasure to re- 


cast M. Corroyer’s thought into a paraphrase, | 


in which, if he reads it, he must often search 
with anxiety for his ideas. It is droll, though 
not here misleading, to see produit dune géné- 
ration spontanée rendered by ‘ product of a 
single generation.” Faut connaitre cette vérité 
becomes ‘‘cannot be insisted on too strongly.” 
C'est ainsi que la coupole, @origine orientale, 
traduite en pierre par nos ancétres aquitains, 
vers la fin du XI. siécle, is condensed into 
“thus our Aquitanian forbears, by their suc- 
cessful translation into stone of the eastern 
cupola.” This happy-go-lucky way of trans- 
lating makes one wonder how the technical 
parts will fare; and on examination we find 
votite darréte, which should mean simply 
groined vault, persistently translated ‘ ribbed 
vault.” This makes M. Corroyer talk about the 
Roman ribbed vault, a thing which is not 
known, nor believed to have existed. The 
charge, or load, transmitted by an arch is per- 
sistently called its ‘‘thrust,” which is a very 
different thing; appareillé, which means bond- 
ed, is uniformly translated ‘‘ dressed”; an arc- 
doubleau is a “subordinate” arch, instead of a 
cross-rib or transverse arch; votites sur croisée 
WVogives (that is, groined vaults with diagonal 
ribs) are simply ‘‘ intersecting vaults ”—all this 
in the first twenty pages. We forbear to look 
farther, but find ourselves wondering in what 
consists the supervision of Mr. Armstrong, who 
has heretofore been known, we believe, as a 
writer on painting rather than on architec- 
ture. So far as we see, it appears only in a 
very brief preface, which finds nothing to cri- 
ticise in M. Corroyer except a certain ‘‘ Chau- 
vinistic tone,” and in a note or two repeating 
the complaint. 

We have hardly room left to say that the 
book contains chapters on Gothic sculpture 
and painting, as adjunct to architecture; that 
the illustrations are abundant, excellent, and 
fresh; and that the make-up of the English 
edition is better than that of the French. 





The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland: Being 
a Record of Excavation and Exploration in 
1891. By J. Theodore Bent. With a chapter 
on the orientation and mensuration of the 
temples by R. M. W. Swan. Longmans, 
Green & Co, 1892. Map and illustrations. 
Pp. xi, 376. 8vo. 

THE existence of extensive ruins in soutKeast- 

ern Africa was known to the first Portuguese 

settlers on the coast. It does not appear, how- 


ever, that they were actually seen by a Euro- ' 
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pean until 1871. Since that time they have 
been not infrequently visited by sportsmen and 
pioneers, but the first scientific examination of 
them by persons qualified for the task was that 
described in this volume. The head of the 
mission, for which grants were made by the 
British Association, the Royal Geographical 
Society, and the British Chartered Company of 
South Africa, was Mr. J. Theodore Bent, well 
known for his archeological researches in Per- 
sia and Asia Minor. He was accompanied by 
his wife and by Mr. R. M.W. Swan, who contri- 
butes a chapter of scientific details, as well as 
notes upon the geography and meteorology of 
Mashonaland. 

The remains of ancient buildings are to be 
found scattered over the whole of the high 
plain and hill-region lying between the Zam- 
besi and Limpopo Rivers. The most extensive 
and best preserved are at Zimbabwe, near the 
southeastern edge of the plateau, and it was 
here that the chief explorations were made. 
They consist of a fortified hilltop, or acropolis, 
and a circular building about 280 feet in diame- 
ter on the plain below. The masonry is of 
small granite stones, laid without mortar, but 
‘‘with such evenness of courses and symmetry 
that, as a specimen of the dry builder’s art, it 
is without a parallel.” As there are pavements 
and steps of a concrete, made out of powdered 
granite, it is evident that this method of build- 
ing was used, not from necessity, but from 
choice. The circular ruin is a temple, and con- 
tains an altar and two round towers, one thirty- 
ty-two feet high, which, both from their shape 
and from finds in other parts of the ruins of a 
phallic nature, were undoubtedly of the same 
religious character as those constructed by the 
Pheenicians. Closer investigation showed con- 
clusively that this temple and one in the hill- 
fortress were not for nature-worship alone, 
but they provided also a simple means for ob- 
serving the passage of the seasons, of fixing the 
limits of a tropical year, and thus furnishing 
the elements of a calendar. This is shown by 
the careful ornamentation of the outside wall 
exactly where the rays of the rising sun—in 
one instance the setting sun—would fall at the 
summer solstice, by the shadows of towers and 
monoliths, and by the arrangement of passage- 
ways, holes in the wall, and upright stones to 
permit of the noting the transit of certain 
stars. The unit of measurement, it may be 
added, was apparently a cubit of 20.62 inches, 
almost exactly the length of the royal Egyptian 
cubit. Among the finds were soapstone birds, 
the tallest five feet four inches high, mounted 
on pedestals, probably representing the female 
element in creation; phalli; and fragments of 
bowls decorated mostly with representations of 
animals and with geometric patterns. On one 
of these fragments is what appears to be an 
inscription, of which the straight characters 
compare ‘‘curiously with the proto-Arabian 
type of lettering used in the earlier Sabzean in- 
scriptions.” This, unfortunately, was the only 
trace of writing found, notwithstanding the 
most careful search. Nor was a tomb discov- 
ered, nor any indication of the manner in which 
this ancient people disposed of its dead. 

Considering this want of written testimony, 
Mr. Bent has done wisely, we think, in leaving 


| the question of the origin of these builders a 


matter of conjecture. From the number and 


strength of their fortresses, it is probable that 


| native population. 





they were strangers surrounded by a hostile 
The fact that their altars 
were so placed as to permit the observation of 
certain northern stars only would seem to in- 
dicate that they were from the north. Their 
object was undoubtedly gold-mining, for the 


ruins are always near ancient mines. In the 
acropolis of Zimbabwe were found the remains 
of a smelting furnace, crucibles, burnishers, 
and an ingot mould of soapstone, ‘* The cumu- 
lative evidence,” Mr. Bent concludes, * 
greatly in favor of the gold-diggers being of 

Arabian origin, before the Sabs#o-Himyaritic 

period, in all probability, who did work for 

and were brought closely into contact with 

both Egypt and Pheenicia.” He declines to ex- 

press any opinion as to whether or not this re- 

gion was the land of Ophir or the Punt of the 

Egyptian chroniclers. He refers to the fact, 

however, that ‘‘in the reign of Queen Hata- 

sou, of the eighteenth dynasty, in the seven- 

teenth century B. C., the land of Punt was con- 

quered by an Egyptian expedition, and on the 

monuments of Deir el-Bahari the conquered 

people of Punt are depicted as sending tribute, 

which included ebony, ostrich feathers, leopard 

skins, giraffes, lions, living leopards, cyno- 

cephalous apes, elephants’ tusks, and ingots of 
gold, all products of southeastern Africa.” 

Though the description of the ruins and the 
references to what would seem to throw any 
light upon their origin are Mr. Bent’s main ob- 
ject, he does not confine himself to these topics. 
At least half of his volume is devoted to an 
account of his journey which will compare 
favorably with the best books of African travel. 
Few, indeed, have given more graphic pictures 
of the natives, their customs, dwellings, orna- 
ments, and household utensils. His journey in- 
to the interior was by rail from Cape Town to 
Mafeking, and thence to Zimbabwe by wagon, 
a three-months’ ‘‘trek.” This led him through 
the territory of Khama, the famous Bechuana 
chief, of whom he declares himself ‘‘one of his 
most fervent admirers,” from the vigor and 
absolute justice of his rule. ‘‘ Not only has 
Khama himself established his reputation for 
honesty, but he is supposed to have inoculated 
all his people -with the same virtue.” Perhaps 
it was this early experience which led Mr. Bent 
to take a more hopeful view than most travel- 
lers of all the natives whom he met. 

Of Mashonaland and its material prospects 
he writes very guardedly. At the time of his 
visit, a year after the settlement of Fort Salis- 
bury, there was much discontent and suffering 
among the pioneers from the lack of provisions 
and medicines through the breaking down of 
the transport service. There were abundant 
indications of the presence of gold, but whether 
it was in paying quantities was still doubtful. 
The numerous ancient workings, the long rows 
of crushing-stones, and the vast extent of the 
débris from the mines were evidence that a 
great amount of gold had been obtained in 
those early days. The question is, however, 
whether the prehistoric miners were driven 
away by the ancestors of the Zulus and Kaffirs, 
or whether they voluntarily abandoned the 
country because of the practical exhaustion of 
the gold. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
of the great value of Mashonaland from an 
agricultural point of view. Much of the soil is 
extraordinarily fertile and well watered, while 
its elevation insures a healthy and bracing 
climate. 

On his return journey to the coast Mr. Bent 
was intrusted with a mission to make treaties 
with certain chiefs on the unexplored eastern 
border of the country. His account of these 
natives, as yet uninjured by intercourse with 
Europeans, forms one of the most interesting 
chapters in his book. So also is the description 
of the rapid march through a region swarm- 
ing with lions and other large game to the Por- 
tuguese port of Beira, now being connected 


is 








with Mashoneland by railway. There is an 
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excellent map and a large number of very in- 
teresting illustrations, together with a good 
index. 





Elementary Teaxt-Book of Entomology. 
W. F. Kirby, F.L.S., F.E.S. 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 1892. 8vo, pp. 250, plates 87. 

AIDED by illustrations of more than six hun- 

dred of the species, Mr. Kirby is able to com- 

press into about two hundred and fifty pages a 

very good elementary text-book of entomolo- 

gy. His aim is to give accurate general in- 
struction on the higher divisions of insects, 
orders, and families, with their principal or 
typical genera, in regard to which authorities | 
are most in accord. The work is well adapted | 
to its purpose. Its tendency is rather conser- | 
vative. This, though less likely to bring it 
closely up to date in connection with discovery, 
goes farther towards insuring its reliability. 
References to the plates are lacking among the 
descriptions, yet special illustrations are readi- 
ly found by means of the lists. 
from the figures to the text, on the other hand, 
are very convenient. Should attention be at- 
tracted to a particular drawing, the arrange 
ment is such that 
are before the eye with a direct reference to 
descriptive and other data. These 
commend the book to persons who do not study 
the subject systematically, but who are inte- 
rested for the moment in learning something 
about a certain form. The great number of 
the pictures alone, aside from the good charac- 
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ter of the text, would make the work a treasure 
for the the 
known insects of the world to be near 270,000, 


beginner. Our author estimates 
them nearer 
2,000,000, and the United States Entomologist 


thinks 10,000,000 nearest the truth 
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| collections formed, and fuller information suy 


Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 


plied than from any other house 


readily be supplied at very moderate prices 
Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 


Collectors. 
W. 


PICCADILLY, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


’ 


8 LONDON 


— 


/ 


HOMCEOPATHIC BIBLIOGRAPHY of the UNITED 
STATES. By THomas Linpstey Braprorp, M.D 
506 pages, Svo, cloth, $3.50); half morocco, $4. 
By mail, 30 cents extra. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 


Publishers, 


*Tregard it asa valuable acqi 





librarian knows how valu e 
ence. "—G. E. VW . M.D., Supt 
bury Library, Ch i 


SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD & NERVE TONIC. 
CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
Composed of the Phosphoid Principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. 


The very elements which produce vital force, increase 
brain power, sustain in vigor all the functions, prevent 


mental and nervous debility. 


It is a vital nutrient phosphite, not a laboratory o 
with full information free on application to 


For sale by leading druggists 


la} 


acid 
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Pamphiet 
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56 West 25th Street, N. Y. i ( 0 Ay Co 
° At’ . 
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Dispepsla 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jetters 
Medical College, | hia, 


f 
i 


SAVS ¢ 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
on GF mat 


Pave 


is forms of 


Medi- 


Vario 


It 


Dyspe 


reaches 


; , 
t t t r 
sia that no othe 


cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 
making the process of digestion 


natural and easy. 


Deserip Pamphlet free on application to 
umfora Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all druggists. 


‘ee » _. Subseription to foreign peri 
ore 2g a Books. odicals, Tauchnitz British Au 

: thors. Catalogues on appl 
cathot Cari. Scns 144 Tremont St., 


KSHOF, Hers teots. 
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The Romances of Dumas. 


A New Edition, Superbly Illustrated. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Bos- 
ton, are now publishing a LIMITED 
SUBSCRIPTION EDITION of the 
world-famous romances of ALEXAN- 
DRE DUMAS, with nearly 250 SU- 
PERB FULL-PAGE PLATES, tn- 
cluding etchings and photogravures from 
original designs by gifted French and 
American artists, including Van Muy- 
den, Abot, Corboin, Félix Oudart, Gar- 
rett, Merrill, etc., etc., and engraved 
portraits of kings and queens, royal 
favorites, ministers of state, and famous 
men and women of the court. 


The set will comprise 48 vols., small 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, price $2.50 per volume, sold by sub- 
scription only. The edition will be strictly 
limited to 1,000 sets, and every set will be 
numbered. 

The volumes will be printed upon Enfield 
hand-made paper, in clear and beautiful type, 
and the illustrations will all be unlettered 
proofs, printed in the finest manner upon im- 
perial Japan paper. 

This magnificent series of historical pictures, 
which the famous French novelist painted in 
the form of romances, spans French history 
from the reign of Henri II. down to that of 
Louis Philippe, including more than three cen- 
turies, filled with adventure and with intrigue 
of the most fascinating description. Among 
the reigns included by this great period are 
those of Henri II., CHarues [X., HENRI 
III., HENRY OF NAVARRE, Louis XIII., THE 
REGENCY OF ANNE OF AusTRIA, Lours XIV., 
Louis XV., THE REGENCY OF PHILIPPE 
D’ORLEANS, Louis XVI., AND MARIE AN- 
TOINETTE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
In addition to the works comprised in the 
above, together with the masterpiece of 
Monte Cristo, 


This superb edition will contain eight 
volumes never before translated, and will 
be the most complete ever issued, as well 
as the most beautiful, 


Early subscription is advisable. 

The first five vols. (‘The Two Dianas’ and 
‘The Page of the Duke of Savoy’) are now 
ready. 


Prospectus sent on application. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO.,, 


PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washington St., Boston, 





‘ESTABLISHED 1858" 
‘H.: H.» UPHAM‘& CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS: 


‘IN - BRASS - AND- BRONZE: 
‘54° South’ Fifth: Ave: near’ Bleecker’ St: 
‘NEW YORK’ 

RENTANO'S CLEARANCE SALE.— 
American, English, French, and German Books at 
greatly reduced prices. Sets and single volumes; paper, 


cloth, and special bindings. Send for Clearance Cata- 
logue. BRENTANO'S, 31 East 17th St., New York, 








ry. 7 
The Nation. 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
Booksellers, Importers, and Publishers, 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have published: 


DIEHL, CHARLES. Excursions in Greece to the Recent- 
ly Explored Sites of Ciassical Interest. Cloth, $2.00. 
A popular account of recent excavations, illustrated. 
(Now ready.] 

HUTTON. Old Sword-Play. The Systems of Fence in 
Vogue during the 16th, 17th, and 15th Centuries. With 
57 plates and portrait. Limited edition of 100 copies 
for America. Cloth, $6.00 net. 


BRUGMANN. Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
Germanic Lan ogee. Vol. 3, cloth, $3.25 net. [Vols. 
1 and 2, cloth, $9. 0 net.) 


BRUCKE. The Human Figure. Cloth, $3.00. 


ENGELMANN-ANDERSON. Pictorial Atlas to Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey. Cloth, $3.00. 


FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German-English, 1 vol. 
English-German, 2 vols. 3 stout 4to volumes, full 
sheep, $16.50; half morocco, $18.00. 


PERTHES’S Pocket Atlas of Ancient Geography. 90c. 
ROTH. Student’s Atlas of Artistic Anatomy. $7.50. 
TAUCHNITZ. Collection of British Authors. at 50 cts. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We want all the OLD BOOKS we can find. 
If you have a large library or small parcel of 
books you do not want, send us your address, 
and we will call and examine them. We are 
always prepared to buy and pay the cash at 
once, whether it amounts to five dollars or five 
thousand. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South Ninth St 


(First Store below Market St.) 





~~? 


PHILADELPHIA. 





LONDON. NEW YORK. LEIPZIG. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 





Magazine of American History, vols. 1-22 (1877- 
1589) ; 5 vols. in half brown morocco, gilt tops, uncut, 
é een cloth, balance unbound, all sound and clean. 


War of the Rebellion, 1861-’65; compilation of 
official reports, Union and Confederate ; complete set 
¢ — 80 vols., 8vo, cloth, and 8 atlases, unbound. 

50.00, 


Littell’s Living Age; complete set from vol. 1 to 
191 (1844-1891), newly and uniformly bound in half 
American Russia. $265.00. 


W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., 
Dealers in Standard, Choice, and Rare Books, 1424-6 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 
Books Bought. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 

Importer of se = Books, Agent for the leading Paris 

Publishers, Tauchnitz’s british Authors, Teubner’s 

Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 

on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 

ee received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
sued. 











5 Oo: Zack Harkaway,” “Dick Lightheart,” 
“Ned Nimble,” Series. “ Boys of England.” Large 
line of Boys’ Prose Literature. Pratt, 155 6th Ave, N.Y. 





Y¥XECUTORS AND OTHERS HAV- 

_ ing Libraries or small parcels of books to dispose 

of will find a cash purchaser at full value by addressing 
'. P. HARPER, 17 East 16th St., N.Y. 
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When you build your house, 
Stain the Shingles; don’t 
paint them. You would not 
paint the hardwood finish of 
the interior, because it would 
destroy its beauty. It is the 
same with Shingles. Paint 
them, and you detract from 
their beauty; stain them and 
you add to it. Cabot’s Cre= 
osote Shingle Stains are as 
durable as paint and cost 
less. 


Send 6c. stamps for wood samples and sketch-book. 


SAMUEL Casot, Sole Mfr., 











71 Kilby St., Boston, lass. 





RURAL ENGLAND. 
LEISURELY CARRIAGE DRIVES FOR 
PRIVATE PARTIES. 


he cities, towns, and villages of England are con- 
nected by roads so good that driving over them isa 
luxury. They lead through scenes of rural life that 
have not been altered for centuries. The country 
abounds in historic seats, Gothic churches, Feudal 
and Monastic ruins, Saxon, Roman, British, and Druid 
remains, sites of battles, sieges, and treaties, Cathe- 
dral cities, and historic market towns. 
Well-Equipped Carriages, 
Well appointed and suitable for parties of from three 
to ten persons each, at a stated charge, including all 
expense of providing and maintaining horses, car- 
riage, and coachmen for drives of one, two, or three 
weeks or longer,offered by a firm with first-class 
American references. Correspondence invited by 
THE AMERICAN eT OF MR. HALFORD L. 
MILLS, 
Cambridge Place, Paddington, London. 





UROPEAN WINTER AND SUM- 
_smer Resort, University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year. Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large. airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d’hote or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, ete., at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
eare and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Publisher, Bookseller, Stationer, and Printer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. Cor. 48th St., N. Y. 


FRENCH Fine 


AND OTHER 











yous =| Stationery. 
BOOKS. | Sample Book on applica- 
| tion. 














Send for Catalogue. 








A New Book of Interest to Teachers. 


The Principles of Education 


By Malcolm Mac Vicar, Ph.D., LL.D., First Chancellor of 
McMaster University, Toronto, Ont. 12mo. Cloth, 
178 pages. By mail, postpaid, 70 cents. 


GINN & CO., Pustisuers, 


view’ GERMAN 


Ne ore a 
Writing 
Speaking 

is taught by an interesting method in GERMANIA, a 
monthly magazine for the study of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature. $2 a year. Sample copies free. 
Address : GERMANIA, Manchester, N. H. 





RARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
= " Catalogues issued continually. 
Send 10 cts. postage for a package. 
BOO KS WILLIA!M EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
721 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

















Feb. 16, 1893] The Nation. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER Aono) 


Unanimously adopted as the Official) £O ! I(O 
Writing Machine ( onsta ble KA 9( 0, 


OF THE 


World's Columbian I-xposition. L)RESS [- ABRICS 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 








Plain Colored Armures, Serges, Dia- 
gonals, Camel's Hair and Epingtine, in 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. = — sigenennsl 


Don't have foul and noisy closets in 
your house, when sweet and gut nes 
can be obtained. Healt! and comfort é 
claim yout VF ntton. Get posted - ‘ 
LLIAM 8. COOFER ane 
micas Wo L. E LIX’ r U RES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA G AC \ Ne 
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Fancy Plaid St tts, 


Check and Strip SHILH ES, 


; 


ion: rec Printed Challies, 7 
An Educational Dasectory.. |. ae 


kinbroidered Robes 
I THE NATION has a larger circulation than any literary- 
yolitical journal published in this country. The > 4 
’ a 3 Jcoadway AS 19th dt. 
10,000 copies printed every week represent but a c 
small part of the actual circulation, as THE NEW YORK. 


NATION goes to all the principal libraries and 


Ada 

reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. Unlike the Dutch Process 

uae arena? a ae Gh No Alkalies 

II]. The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do 

- AS Other Chemic als 

classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other pro- ; re used in the 

. . ° ' ‘. reparation of 

fessional men—and in the homes of cultivated people, : 








W. BAK ER & CO.’S 


reakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 

: pure and soluble. 

dl repre ii } ~}jsIthasm rethar nthree times 
. | the stren of Cocoa mixed 

ith Star = Arrowroot or 

iar, an d is far more eco- 


where the education of children is a matter of careful 
consideration. 


Ill. The School List in THE NATION has been 


sentative one for many years. It incl 


} ; 
Ciuades Caras 


= ° ? . . ‘ nomical, costi ing less » the 2 one cent a cup. 
of most of the prominent educational institutions It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTE! 
everywhere, during the season ot school advertisin ’ Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


is '-W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
and a considerable number are inserted in the paper | — - 


throughout the year. 


School advertisements are printed 











al 
address in the first line, classification being v States, a ibetically. Ss 
unless especially ordered displayed on other pages N} ALLED IN 
aad ‘ , ; . TO. 47, WORKMANSHIP, 
Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with thet \ - , : 
: > Lid? 
ing discounts: 5 per cent. on four insertions, 1 t insertions New York, 
, 7 > ’ 22 and 24 FE. Balt St is Sth Ave., near 20th St 
¥ ” " Market Spac 
I2 I-2 per cent. on I 3} insertions, 1r§ per ce 26 S Ss 2 
¥ ae _ Soup TRAINS BETWEEN 
on 39 Insertions, 25 per cent. On 52 Ins is New York & Chicago, 
O° me . Via Chautauqua Lake or Nia 
ne , . ° ‘ bear gara Falis An enchanting 
l he A avion 18 sent tree whiie adve Ist < panorama of mountains, fo 
rests, and streamea 
eal ’ : Pullman Cars 
Orders mav be forwarded through + s < : Between New York and Ro 
_ > "& s chester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
: 1 Toronto, Chautauqua Lake 
or directly to Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Chi 
| NATION, 210 | \ Ne 3 


D. 1. KOBERTS 
(jen. Pass. Agent 





A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 

RoyaL Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


SCOTT’S 
Waverley Novels 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
New Limited Edition of 1,000 Copies. 





Scott has stamped his genius on an entire 
country and language, and the Waverley Novels 
are read by millions, and in every civilized coun- 
try in the world. These great novels have 
never before been properly illustrated. 

This edition is enriched, at a cost of over 
forty thousand dollars, with proof impressions 
on Imperial Fapanese paper of three hundred 
original etchings from paintings by celebrated 
adists of France and England, among whom 

» ‘rc J. E. Millais, R.A., R. Ww. ac- 
%, “»rdon Browne, Pettie, Lefort, 

_ “vssonnieres, e/c. 


the greatest English critic 


4 ‘ch critical introductions, 
ach novel, supplement- 


isis the 
ever made of the v- 
The type will be large and new, set in a fine, 
open page, the margins ample, and the paper a 
beautiful natural tint, the volume a small Svo, 
easy to handle, and the binding vellum cloth, 


sagnificent edition 
rks of any novelist. 


gilt tops, slightly trimmed. Complete in 48 
wols., issued 2 vols. per month, at $2.50 per 
volume. A/so 500 copies printed on Holland 
hand-made paper, with fifty additional tllustra- 
tions, and bound in half leather, at $5.00 per 
volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, 
page, and paper, with sample tllustration, sent 
on application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston 
EMERSO N PIA NOs 


OA 





SWEET 
TONED, 
SOLD 


YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE ON 
PUBLIC. MERIT. 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE. 


Every Instrument Fully Warranted. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


174 Tremont Street, g2 Fifth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
218 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ll. 
ET OF THE NATION FOR SALE: - 
For particulars and price, address 
A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 





New York. ° 





The Nation. 


47th 


Annual Statement 
of the 


Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Of Hartford, Conn. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1892.......... . $58,207,794 88 


RECEIVED IN 1892, 

For Premiums..... $4,622,203 33 

For Interest and 
Rents 

Profit and Loss,... 


3,168,070 69 
94,642 71 


$7,884,916 73 
366,092,711 61 


DISBURSED IN 1892. 

For claims by 

death and 

matured en- 

dowments . .$4,168,182 75 
Surplus re- 

turned to 

policy-hold- 

OB. . cinuiinen 1,223,598 14 
Lapsed and 

Surrendered 


Policies. 565,318 89 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS $5,957,099 78 


Commissions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Exa- 
miners’ Fees, Printing, 
Advertising, Legal, 
Real Estate, and all 
other Expenses 

RED «cv ecevaccectvensess 


798,055 60 
800,160 49 
————— 7,055,315 


BALANCE NET ASSETs, Dec. 31, 1892 $59,037,399 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien....... 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds........... 
Premium Notes on Policies in force.... 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Co... 
Cost of United States and other Bonds, 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks 
SE EE ES occccoudexercecdenbucctenes 
Bills Receivable 


$36,444,759 02 
88,282 50 
1,454,376 04 
6,791,381 O1 
12,581,677 18 
385,960 
1,340,007 99 
951 
$59,037,395 
ADD 
Interest 
crued 
Rents accrued 
Market value of stocks 
and bonds over cost... 603,136 07 
Net Deferred Premiums, 166,439 26 


due and 
$947,536 91 


7,041 91 


$1,724,154 


Gross Assets, December 31, 1892 $60,761,549 


LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re- 
insure all outstanding 
Policies, net, Compa- 
ny’s standard.......... $53,307,047 00 
All other liabilities...... 1,027,573 O1 
. $54,334,620 01 
$6,426,929 88 
7,000,000 00 


SurpP.vus by Company’s Standard 
SURPLUs by State Reports will exceed.. 


Ratio of expenses of management tore 
ceipts in 1892 

Policies in force Dee. 31, 1892, 65,557, 
Insuring 


10.12 per cent. 


$157,737,302 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN [1. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
EDWARD [1. BUNCE, Sec. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


PHILIP S. MILLER, General Agent, 
1 WALL St., cor. BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


The French War and the Revolution 


By Prof. W. M. Stoane. American History Series. 
With maps, 12mo, $1.25. 

Prof. Sloane’s book is a compact, popular narra- 
tive of the events of the period which succeeded that 
described in Prof. Fisher's *‘ Colonial Era,” the first 
volume in the American History Series. It is a tho- 
roughly philosophical account of political causes and 
effects and a graphic picture of the times as well. 


The Duchess of Berry 


AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1830. From the French of 
I. de Saint Amand. With portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 
The dramatic revolution which brought about the 
July monarchy of Louis Philippe has never been more 
vividly and intelligently described than in this the 
last of three volumes devoted to the Duchess of Ber- 
ry, in the Famous Women of the French Court. 


New Edgewood Edition. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, anp DREAM LIFE. 
By DonaLp G. MitcHeLL. Each 16mo, 75 cents. 

This edition, printed from new plates and taste- 
fully bound, of these two American classics will ex- 
tend their popularity to fresh fields where the charm 
of the author’s genial and sympathetic philosophy 
will make thousands of new friends for him. 


Manual of Natural Theology. 


By Prof. G. P. Fisher, D.D. 12mo, 75 cents. 

Prof. Fisher’s new book, dealing with the doc- 
trines and proofs of religion which rest on reason 
rather than on special revelation, is compact, scho- 
larly, and abreast of the latest thought. 


Calvinism, Pure and Mixed. 


A Defence. By W. G. T. SHEDD, D.D. 12mo, $1.00. 
The aim of the author is twofold: First, to explain 
some of the more difficult points in Calvinism and 
thereby promote the reaffirmation of the Westmin- 
ster Standards, instead of the revision of them as 
now proposed; and, secondly, to justify and defend 
that system of theology which had its origin in the 
Biblical studies and personal experience of the two 
most comprehensive and scientific theologians of 
Christendom, Aurelius Augustine and John Calvin. 


The Case against Prof. Briggs, 
Part II. 
Crown 8vo, paper, 50 cents net, 
This volume contains the amended charges, evi- 
dence, arguments, etc., submitted in the recent trial 


of Prof. Briggs,with the final judgments of the Pres- 
bytery. 


Rise of the British Dominion in 
India. 


By Sir Atrrep LyaLi. With colored maps, 12mo, 


$1.50 net. 

Sir Alfred Lyall’s book not only gives a concise ac- 
count of the adventurous rise of British dominion in 
India, but explains also the causes and convergent 
influences that brought about this result. 


The Campaign of Waterloo. 


A = History. By Joun C. Ropes. &vo, $2.50 
net, 

“He describes the campaign in all its details, tak- 
ing up all the disputed points and examining them 
in the light of newer documentary and _ historical 
evidence, It is difficult to see what more could be 
added, or what could be omitted to make it a more 
authoritative work.”’—Boston Transcript. 


ATLAS OF THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 
14 maps. 16x22inches. 4to, $5.00 net. 


Adzuma: or, The Japanese Wife. 
A Play in Four Acts. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

‘* Sir Edwin's treatment of his theme is marked by 
the same qualities which have made his reputation. 
The poetry is characteristic. It is always graceful, 
pleasing, and melodious.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Froebel : 


And Education by Self-Activity. By H. CourtnoprE 
Bowen, of Cambridge. Great Educators Series. 
12mo, $1.00 net. 

The lively interest at present taken in the kinder- 
garten movement gives to this book a special value. 
It is both biographical and descriptive, giving a full 
account of the life and work of Froebel and tracing 
the development of the kindergarten movement from 
its origin, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


By Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 





